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A Saga of Resistance and Hope 


Resistance and Hope, an occasional journal brought out by Visthar, provide the space and 
visibilises the stories of people's struggles in an affirmation of life. It is an 'insistence on 
hope' that deepens our search and commitment to enhance democratic political space. The 
articles, poems, case studies and reports in this issue reflect this commitment. 


The current issue of Resistance and Hope is brought out in a context, both national and 

global, which is bleak and depressive. . 

- Whether it is the proxy war in Jammu and Kashmir or the civil war in Srilanka, only add 
fuel to justify the military build up and vulgar expenditure in the course of defending the 
nation and safeguarding boundaries. 

- ‘Development induced displacement’ is no more an isolated phenomenon. Annually, in 
India alone, 5 lakh people are displaced (Kothari 1996). In her, "Insist on Hope’, which 
sets the tone and lead for this issue of Resistance and Hope, Arundhati Roy, points out 
that in the last fifty years, big dams have displaced over 40 million people, most of 
whom are dalits and adivasis. 

- Inacontext where TNCs control 80% of international trade and 70% of the land in the 3rd 
world the state is withdrawing and playing a reduced role, a role in favour of national and 
global capital. 


In his well-researched article, which takes the central place in this issue, Smithu Kothari 
laments that "present patterns of individual and capitalist development are not just 
unsustainable but they inhibit the realization of a politically active and vigilant civil society”. 
Medha Patkar, in her article "True development through Narmada..." calls on supporters 
and others alike to stop the game of the power holders and save the life, resources, identity 
and dignity of the people. 


Tom Kocherry, Convenor of the National Alliance of People's Movements, calls for a 
forging ahead with a common vision. A clear vision that will lead to constructive action. 
Towards this he calls all in civil society to work with TACT, (A Togetherness of people 


with Awareness leading to Campaign based or systematic Training). 


TACT indeed is needed in responding to the brutal police action, on a democratic process 
of resistance in support of the labour struggle. Referred to as ‘Mini Jalianwalabagh’, 17 
people were killed and several more injured, when police cornered the decision and 
imprisonment of 652 Manjolai tea estate workers. This and other case studies posit the 
times in which we live and the poem reflects the indomitable spirit of those in the margins. 


You'll beat me, break me, 

loot and burn my habitation 

but my friends, 

how will you tear down my words 
planted like a sun in the east? 


David Selvaraj 
Visthar, Bangalore 


Insist on Hope 


For over half a century we have believed that Big Dams would deliver the people of India 
from hunger and poverty. The opposite has happened. Big Dams have pushed the country to 
the brink of a political and ecological emergency. They have uprooted 40 million people, 
most of them Tribals and Dalits, from their forests and rivers, from lands and homes where 
they and their ancestors have lived for thousands of years. They have lost everything. 
Everything. It is their children that you see begging on the streets. It is they and their children 
who pay our food and electricity bills. 


Not a single Big Dam in India has delivered what it promised, Not the power, not the 
irrigation, not the flood-control, not the drought-proofing. Instead, Big Dams have 
converted huge tracts of agricultural land into water-logged salt wastelands, submerged 
hundreds of thousands of hectares of prime forest, and pushed the country deep into debt. 


The era of Big Dams is over. All over the world they are being recognised as technological 
disaster. As Big Mistakes. Yet in India, our Government refuses to review the situation. 


In February 1999, after a four-year stay, the Supreme Court allowed the construction of the 
Sardar Sarovar dam to continue - even though every single one of its claimed benefits 1s 
scientifically questionable. It is true that Rs.7,500 crores has been spent on the project 
already. However, studies say that to complete it as planned would cost the Indian public an 
additional Rs. 35,000 crores. If it is completed, according to the Narmada Bachao Andolan, 
it will uproot almost half a million people. So far, only 25% of the submergence has taken 
place. If we act now, we can still save 30,000 people from certain destitution. We can still 
save Rs. 35,000 crores of public money aud put it to better use. (It could probably finance 
for more effective local water harvesting schemes:for every single village in India). 


This monsoon, when the reservoir of the Sardar Sarovar Dam fills, the land and homes of 
12000 tribal people from 60 villages will be permanently affected. Despite everything the 
Project Authorities say, the truth is that these people have nowhere to go.Can we, as 
citizens, look away while people are being driven from their homes? 


As the century comes to a close, it's time to own up our 
mistakes. Time to say 'No' to these massive, 
obsolete, human-crunching, money-guzzling, 
technological disasters. Time to learn 
to step lightly on the earth. 

Time to insist on Hope. For our own 
sake, for the sake of our children, for 
the sake of the planet we live on, 
let's begin by saying 

'No' to the Sardar Sarovar Dam. 

'No' to the dams on the Narmada. 


Arundhathi Roy 


Jrue Development Through 'NARMADA' 


- Policy And Strategy 


One TAPA, 
One VOW 


\ 


Cys Tapa , twelve years, of the 
Z struggle in the Narmada valley is over. The 
F struggle which started with the innocent, 

simple tribals dependent on the nature was spread 

further on the fertile and flowering land of Nimad. 

The common people have kept it alive on their own strength 

while there was dialogue and active support from outside 

of the valley. The depressed and toilers were integrated as a part of 

the struggle, and number of activists in the valley, the supporters and Baba 

Amte- Sadhanatai contributed their mite. I have been only incidental, but 
never distinct from the valley. 


First and foremost, the struggle has demanded the right to information 
about the cost-benefits of the dam, proof of its ‘public purpose’, and the 
trauma of displacement and environmental destruction. From, 1985 to 1987, 
from the level of village patwari ( record keeper) to the World Bank, we 
did not get the answers to our queries. If there are no answers, so no clear 
-ance for the dam by the people. The tribals of Vindhya-Satpuda ranges 
and people in Nimad declared Opposition to the dam and showed that only 


the dam of their unity would be of any use to them ( ekina baandhana 
kamoma ava..) 


The thought of opposing the dam itself was not evolved out of any alien 
dogma, philosophy or the foreign finance. It has been formulated by indi 
vidual experience and experience of the people at each Step. As a result, 
we have formulated the policy and opinion about the large dams, tribal 
life, the means of livelihood and their lot, the wide breach between 
agriculture and industry, village and city, the objectives and process 
of planning, the foreign hand, its intervention, its effect and pres- 
- Sure, the capitalist-market oriented objectives and environmen- 
tally sustainable vision, deception of the drought and flood 
affected people, the conspiracies today and future scenario, the 


( self reliance in thedirection of equality...and alternative 
J ( paradigm of development of water and 
Zee energy resources. We had ex 


plored every issue, tried to project 

these far off toa possible extent, with more or less 
efficacy. We have tried to reach on every forum, extended the 
dialogue. The commitment and effgrts bore some fruits. 


‘ In 1987, friends within and outside the country warned and challenged the World Bank- 
Vishva bank hai sahukar - janata bane karjadar ( World Bank is the moneylender - the 
people become indebted). 

In 1989, thousands of people from the hundreds of organisations all over India declared 
that - vikaas chahiye- vinash nahin ( we want development, not destruction). 

In 1990, thousands of people within and outside the valley came out for the Sangharsha 
Yatra ( March of struggle). 

1991-94, the people faced the submergence, the tribals resolved dubbenge, par nahin 
hatenge ( we will drown, but not move out). 

- The review process by the World Bank, at Union Government level, accepting most of 
the issues raised by the Narmada Bachao Andolan. Long fasts and the work on the dam 
was stopped. 

- The Court also sanctioned the stoppage of the dam and it was suspended at 81.5 meters. 
And now, it has allowed the dam to go upto 88 meters, to strangulate the tribal area. 


Not only for Narmada... 


All this was not to save only one Narmada river and valley, or people affected by the Sardar 
Sarovar and all the big dams in it. We have to save the life, resources, the identity and 
dignity of the people, farms, forests of every oppressed and depressed people. That is why, 
we will have to stop the Sardar Sarovar Dam. We will have to stop it from going upto 139 
meters despite the fact that it was taken up forcibly upto 88 meters. We have to stop the 
game of the power-holders to cater the interests of the few urban-industrial pockets while 
draining the natural resources and deceiving the people of the Kutch and Saurashtra, in 
whose name the dam is being built. 


The Struggle has to continue - for the new life 


How all this will be possible? We will have to fight on. On number of fronts, simulta- 

neously, exploring and involving all possible avenues like the river, nay like the ocean. It 

will have to be a whirlwind of the people's movement; and it will be like that if the thou- 
sands and thousands participate in it. 


ies Some points of such a struggle have been en- 
visaged by all the colleagues. Some of them I 
oa Be feel as necessary and inevitable. I want to ap- 
\ y; TA LK | peal for the support and participation of all 
bs! ae the colleagues, supporters and people till the 

Co ns : last moment. This is how the struggle can 

F (\: ees, go ahead . . 

<i ar aa ig We will be confronting the submergence, 
aes oF Vs which is bound to come at any time, in the 
pers pee spirit of dedication and sacrifice. We will stay 
ie << put resolutely at the centres of Satyagraha, in 
ee, every house, wishing that the water may not 


rise -yet ready to sacrifice the life. We wish 

that the Mother Narmada shall remain free, 
flowing, even if we have to sacrifice. We will see how many and who all would come and 
from where to be with us. 


The government shall not play the game of "saving the 
lives" after it had fully prepared to submerge the entire 
valley. No false promises. If that happens, we would 
confront their design. We will decide about the strategy, 
policy accordingly and will not leave them scot- free this 
time. 


The time has come to raise question on the judicial pro- 
cess through which the life and resources of the people in 
the valley are being taken away. Why not question it? 
After all the objective of such process is justice, and not 
certainly injustice. This is a part of the system created by 
human beings. It is nota matter of abstract theory but the 
questions are being raised out of the actual reality. 


The impending submergence would violate the stipula- 
tions of the Narmada Water Disputes Tribunal (NWDT) 
and the orders of the Court itself as there is no land for 
resettlement. We are raising the issues, following the path 
of constitution and legal propriety, so that the Judicial 
system should not be proved unjust due to the machina- 


tions of the power holders, so that the dignity and position of the judiciary should be intact. 


a. Is it not possible for the Court to examine all the issues raised by the tribals-peasants 
about the project? 


b. Is it not necessary for the Judiciary to evolve new ways of finding out the truth in an 
independent way and do the justice, in a dispute between the state power and the 
common, depressed classes? 


d. Is it not right that any judicial Process in an issue, like Narmada , witha large scale 


I 


destruction of life and nature be carried out on] y after suspending the project, without 


imposing this destruction? 


oO 


of the constitution, law \ and its own previous orders, which 
would strengthen the 


Overawe people's 
thinking? 


. Is it just for the Court to ar give an order, involving the violatio 


organisations, their feelings and 


f. If the Court realises the 
and its own previous or- 
injustice done due to its 
order to demolish the 
from 81,5 meters to 88 


violation of the Constitution, law 
ders and after realising the patent 


meters) or any other Way out 


n 


hands of the state Power to suppress, 


order, cannot the Court issue a new 
Cause of injustice (as in case of SSP 


(for the construction above 81.5 meters) to stop the impacts of earlier order? 


g. Why the apex court of this country cannot chlilenge the 
administrative decision about any project in the name 
of "Public Purpose", which would cater only to the 
political interest and consumption of the small section 
of the society, based on fraudulent cost-benfit analysis 
and on the violation of constitutional, Human Rights? 


Why cannot this happen in a democratic polity? We would 
like to ask , and ask we will, to the nation. 


We are, beyond all these dimensions of the struggle, 


determined to stop the Sardar Sarovar Project in the larger chain of the large dams 
on Narmada. 


The people's power has been challenging, in Narmada and elsewhere, the alien, destructive 
and iniquitous policy, on its own strength on the basis of non-violent strategy. Now, the 
struggle in this monsoon in the valley will once again bring out before the nation and the 
world our policy and strategy. The intellectuals would contribute their mite. There will be 
appeal in and outside the court keeping with all its dignity. The state and central govern- 
ment knows everything about the satyagraha, about the fight between life and death. 


And yet, despite all this, if the work on the Sardar Sarovar Project is allowed without the 
review of the project through a new tribunal and with the public hearing, without the 
complete and just resettlement according to the appropriate policy of those who have al- 
ready been displaced by the dam and dam related works (canals, colony, sanctuary etc.). In 
that event we would give an ultimate non-violent challenge to such an injustice through ‘Jal 
Samarpan' ( Sacrifice in Water). This would depend on the resumption of the work on the 
dam, in an appropriate situation and time. 


This is not frustration, fear 
or helplessness. Neither is it 
out of exhaustion and defeat. 
This is not an escape from the 
struggle, rather it is taking 
the struggle to its height, ac- 
cepting the challenge for 
true development. This is not 
any Kargil war; this war will 
be fought with equanimity 
instead of hatred, peace in- 
stead of violence, on the way 
of the change, upto its cul- 
mination. 


We hope that this situation 
would not come. We also 
want to live intensely and 
with all the yoy and beauty 


g in people's rule in this country sans exploitation and eta 
do away with casteism, communalism and war-mongering. We want to flourish with na : 
and nature with us, and to assert the rights of the dalits, toilers, tribals, peasants - women 0 
their resource base. We have to bring in true development with the appropriate uiseeey 
of scientific knowledge and technology, new research for sustainable water and a 
policy and development paradigm. We have to internalise the trio of equality, modest lifestyle 
and self- dependence. 


of life. We have to brin 


We will have to create a new politics, new force with the co-ordination and alliance bis 
politics. 


This work has to be carried on with a long term view, thought and path. Yet another lapa 
( twelve years). For this Jan samarpan too, there isa need for a new strength and direction, 


unbending faith in the making of a new society, 


What will and will not happen ? Now, it will be the larger society, and not only the people 
in the Narmada valley who will decide. 

Narmada se sahi Vikas - Samarptiyon ki yahin hain aas ( True development out of Narmada 
Struggle- this is the craving of those dedicated). 


9. 
Medha Patkar es. 

On behalf of Narmada Samrpit Dal Domkhedi : 
Dist. Nandurbar, Maharashtra, ; " 
Narmada Satyagraha, 1999, July 11, 1999 ms fq 


National Alliance Of 
Peoples's Movements (NAPM) 
A New Force, A Power To People 


A Pledge for Equality, Simplicity and Self-reliance. 


Protecting Life and Livelihood 


We, the toiling people of India, women, men and children, farmers, workers in the unorganised 
sector, in agriculture, fisheries, building construction, large scale and small scale industries, 
Dalits, Bahujans and adivasis, resolve to defend and protect life and livelihood. Water, forest 
and land are rapidly exhausted, degraded and eroded because of misguided development, harm- 
ful technology and exploitative trade practices. This trend is escalating under the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. We resist the designs of MNCs, World Bank and WTO to claim our resources 
and impose their culture, hand in glove with our own ruling classes. We resist this murderous 
policy of displacement. 


We, the displaced and uprooted, wish to protect our land, water, place of work and other sources 
of livelihood. In this lies our power. We have no illusions that any of the political parties will 
seriously take side with the toiling masses and curtail the profits of the rich, which are growing 
rapidly. We wish to live a fearless and dignified life in harmony with nature, in safe shelter, 
with clean drinking water, sustainable energy use and non-poisonous production processes. We 
want to uphold equality, self-reliance and simple living. 


Changing our own lives 


However, while making a pledge we are aware of the divisions among ourselves. Our families 
are divided by patriarchy and age discrimination. Violence is rampant in our houses. We are 


olicies are 
pitted against each other in caste conflicts in our villages. The doe en Pe 
creating a new form of untouchability by removing EO re ALISe eh ineered by personal 
place of residence and work. Our cities are torn by communal violence ~~ Does He 
stakes. Such riots serve to intimidate people and take over their lands. e via a ae 
have to face a major task of social reconstruction and reorganisation if we wan ; ee ian 
and the local urban bodies to work responsibly with full participation of Dalits _ eee oliti- 
have to overcome greed, fear, intimidation and over criminalisation of civil <i a me ib 
cal life. We aim at implementation of land reforms, alternative politics and ipa < Bil 
order to stop state violence and implement people's sovereignty. We affirm our We ge 
ter courage and to do our utmost to bring about the necessary changes, even if they are p 


Struggles which inspire us 


We feel greatly encouraged by some of the major struggles in the river valleys of Bhagirati, 
Koel Karo, Krishna and Narmada. Such struggles against big dams have brought unprecedented 
changes at the national and international levels. In a number of places people have taken over 
the dam sites and have moved towards alternatives and constructive work. Government policies 
have been proven unviable and even at international level the policy favouring big dams is on 
the way out. 


The fish workers have grown in their struggle to protect the resources and artisanal life-styles of 
the community. This concerted struggle has led to the formation of World F ishworkers Federa- 
tion at the international level. The struggle against multilateral agreement on investment(MAI) 
is bringing forth people's alliances world-wide. 


We are vigorously working on sustainable soil and water management and agriculture in order 
to safeguard food-security and basic health. We are struggling to protect our forests, medicinal] 


can work and live in dignity. We will create alternative systems of production and marketing by 
the masses, for the masses, which will fulfil our basic needs. 


To affirm our common vision 
our knowledge of Sangarsh 
diversity and bio-diversity can 
gether. Sangarsh and Nirman 
gether. We pledge to Carry our 
and corner of the country to 
and that of the whole society. 
children, workers, dalit- 
scientists, technologists and 


and solidarity, we share 
and Nirman. Cultural 
only be protected to- 
can only grow to- 
Vision into every nook 
change our own lives 
We will unite women, 
bahujan, intellectuals, 
all honest people com- 


mitted to love and human dig- . ; nity in our common 
struggle. j 


This pledge was adopted by thousands of toiling people representing hundreds of peoples move- 
ments from all over the country during Janadhikar Panchayat in New Delhi from April 27-28, 1998. 


South India Handloom Weavers 
Organisations Committee 


Historical Background 


The handloom weaving as an ancient skill has always drawn 
many to its folds considering the respectability and the 


é © Z yore, remunerative capabilities it commanded. Originally only 
a Ce +f — > 18 caste groups in the central-western and south 

— | -ern states of the country had the 

privilege of being weavers, as it was a particular skill of weaving art been passed down to 


them from their elders. These clans expanded to include many more castes in their 
profession due to the incentives just mentioned. 


' The profession as a whole prospered until the arrival of the British, who resorted to, the 
harshest of steps to pull down the traditional weavers which were more than good enough to 
threaten the existence of their own burgeoning cloth industry. 


Things industries were not helped in the post-independence period when apathetic appoint- 
ments such as the Kanungo Commission (1952) which strongly advocated the promotion of 
mill cloth at the expense of handloom cloth. 


The Sivaraman Committee (1974) reported that for every powerloom set up, 6 handlooms 
are rendered dormant. Strong steps advocated to curtail the growth of the powerloom sector 
came to naught due to the incredible lobbying power of powerloom owners. This resulted in 
loss of 41.76 lakh jobs during the year 1982-83 in the traditional sector. 


The Abid Hussain Committee recommended that all spinning mills are required to produce 
50% hank yarn, the kind of yarn used by handloom weavers as against cone yarn used by 
powerlooms. This rule was brazenly pushed aside in that hank yarn delivered between 
1987-88 and1994-95 never exceeded 26%. Moreover the power mills also arranged the 
diversion of hank yarn to powerlooms. 


Present realities 


Yarn prices had risen in the late 80s by an order of above 100% since the eer ® 
corresponding increase in cloth prices. The indiscriminate forei gn Aiea gat a iy Se 

by the government has resulted in over export, thus pushing up further the pric nh ; 
On the other hand, the demand for chemical dyes has fallen due to awareness i : 
environmental pollution but again due to the indiscriminate export policy, natura : yes ar 

not available in adequate amounts in the domestic market resulting in their hig pire 
Eruption of 100s of bogus co-operative societies masquerading as handloom concerns, bu 

mainly carrying on powerloom production of cloth has only added to the tangle. 


Export promoted policy formulates, disguised tax concessions, indiscriminate subsidies to 
textile mills and so on have rubbed salt on to the already festering wounds inflicted upon 


the handloom sector. 


Occasionally, the handloom weavers are even forced to take their lives as master weaver 
declare layoffs when the price of yarn skyrockets, which is nota rare occurance in the least. 
By the end of 1991, hundred and ten Starvation or suicide deaths of handloom weavers were 
reported from Andhra Pradesh. The sad fact remains that weavers and farmers are not 
protected by any labour welfare regulations whatsoever, such as accident compensation, 
medical benefits, minimum wages, etc. Since handloom weaving is a family based occu- 
pation, child labour is common feature. 


Governmental measures 


The National Textile Policy was the first fertile attempt by the Government to provide for 
the security of interests of the weavers. The steps outlined in the policy are: 

1. Modernisation of looms to improve handloom productivity and quality. 

2. Necessary measures to encourage and increase spinning in Khadi sector, given its large 
employment potential. 

3. Ensuring the availability of yarn and other raw materials at reasonable prices, 

4. Encouragement to the production of mixed and blended fabrics on handlooms by making 
man-made fiber adequately available at reasonable prices by increasing domestic produc- 
tion. 

5. Providing market facilities. 

6. Introduction of Contributory Thrift Fund and Workshed-cum-housing Scheme. 


most ambitious one was just round the corner which included a remarkably high cost of 
Rs.8449.15 crores - Three thousand Handloom Development Centres (HDCs) and five 
hundred Quality Dyeing Units (QDUs). But the pace at which this scheme has been imple- 


mented runs contrary to its lofty claims and many of the centres under this project are yet to 
start functioning. 


Organisation 


The Handloom industry consists of three segments: 

1. The Co-operatives, which were floated to ensure that the interests of the small weavers 
were protected from the selfish motives of the powerful traders. Instead, bogus co-opera 
tives started cropping up with intentions of cornering benefits like loans and market 
facilities. 

2. Independent weavers own the instruments of production, purchase raw materials, carry 
on production in their own small way and sell cloth to a merchant or in the market. 
Considering the meagre returns they get, many independent weavers with even two of 
three looms have left their independent work and are working as wage labourers with 
master weavers, where the degree of exploitation is too high. 

3. Master weavers have been in the business for a long time and have over the course of 
time become well-established. They are in an unassailable position as far as their 
exploitation of shed workers is concerned. They function as money-lenders, 
industrialists, traders and entrepreneurs. 


The process of undesirable change in the sector has almost decimated the independent 
weaver segment. An estimate says that 36% of weavers earn less than Rs. 300/- per month 
while only 12% earn Rs.1000/- per month. The average daily earnings are merely Rs.14-15 
only putting them well below the poverty line. They thus move into less remunerative but 
surer jobs such as bidi (cigarettes made of leaves) making. Very often women weavers are 
forced to take on work as sex slaves, as weaving cannot sustain the family. 


Independent voices against exploitation 


There have been many attempts by weavers and organisations representing them to take on 
the mighty forces ranged against them. After the starvation deaths of weavers, the handloom 
weavers of Prakasham district in Tamilnadu were engaged in a heroic struggle. In Kerala, 
the Handloom Weavers Protection Forum (HWPF), while struggling to expose the corrupt 
co-operative societies, were also engaged in protecting handlooms from alternative - pro- 
duction and consumption perspectives. The Taniil-Nadu Handloom Weavers Union was 
also organising weavers:to stand up for their rights. 


A United attempt 


The South India Handloom Weavers Organising Committee (SIHWOC), was formed in 
March 1995. Being a federation of weavers' movements and organisations in South India 
the SIHWOC aims to form a mass organisation beyond caste, creed, gender and political 
groupings. It has already organised several campaigns to press for their demands. Although 
the lamp has been lit for the struggle of the handloom weavers, ther still remains a long way 
to go. The issue of the handloom weavers has its roots in the colonial period and it still 
continues in this neo-colonial phase, putting forward a new challenge to the struggle. 


Philip George 
328, Saileela, Ist floor, Lakshmi Road, 7th cross Shanthinagar Bangalore560027 ( Ph:080-224 1087) 
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the sub-continent. 


The First PIPFPD Pakistan-India Convention for Peace and Democracy was held in Delhi 
in February 1995 followed by a second convention, in November 1995 in Lahore. The third 
convention was held in Calcutta in December 1997. The fourth convention was held at 


Peshawar in November 1998. 


Resolutions 

The PIPFPD passed important resolutions in the four conventions expressing a consensus 
arrived on various issues pertaining. to solidarity with women's Struggles for justice and 
dignity, demilitarisation, free movement, combating religious intolerance, media/culture, 
and education and Kashmir. Some of the highlights are as follows. 


borders and harasses applicants and visitors by way of bureaucratic requirements: the delay 
in the granting of visas, reporting at police stations, barring entry into all, except specific 
areas, etc. Both governments are urged to remove all restrictions and to allow as many 
people as possible to visit all parts of each others country, particularly those having 
relatives, ancestral homes and places of worship in the other country, as well as students, 
cultural groups, journalists and scientists. 


Religious intolerance 

The PIPFPD considers the struggle against religious intolerance crucial for peace and 
democracy in India and Pakistan. It is imperative that both governments bring into effect 
existing treaties and agreements, enact the necessary legislation and take all possible action 
to promote secular, democratic values besides combating communal ideologies and forces. 
It is the duty of political parties, mass organisations and secular in individuals to combat all 
forms of religious intolerance and to defend the rights of the religious minorities. The 
protection of places of worship, sacred places and the specific cultural identity of all 
religious communities is a crucial responsibility of the two governments. 


Media, culture and education 

Restrictions on the movement of people, information, ideas and culture between the two 
countries obstructs peaceful ties. The high postal and telecommunication rates, lack of media 
distribution networks and interference by government agencies in cross-border exchanges 
have deterred a substantive people-to-people ties. In addition, the production ofnews media 
and educational materials in both countries feeds the distrust between citizens. News items 
and textbooks dealing with history, religious, political and military affairs should be 
conveyed in a factual and unbiased manner. In order to promote domestic and cross-border 
freedom of expression, the Dramatic Performance Act 1876 should be repealed. 


Kashmir 

On Kashmir, three basic issues continue to define the problem. Both governments are con- 
tinuing to disregard the wishes and aspirations of the people of Jammu and Kashmir. All 
sides are projecting propaganda as news and the parties to the conflict are locked in fixed 
positions. Any resolution to the issue has to consciously transcend these barriers erected 
over years of deliberately built up hostility and mistrust. 


Activities of PIPFPD 
The Indo-Pak Forum for Peace and Democracy has decided to organise the following 
activities to promote the cause of peace and democracy. 


- Exchange of information on activities promoting Peace and Democracy in both countries. 
- Release of pamphlets containing writings of Pakistan and Indian authors concerning 
intolerance, religious bigotry, sectoral violence, discrimination against minorities and dis- 
advantaged sections, militarization, democratic governance and the Kashmir dispute. 

- Exchange of artists, scientists and technologists. 

- Create an atmosphere of peace to influence the governments of India and Pakistan to enter 
into meaningful negotiations for peace and democracy. 

- Make the governments aware that the people of both countries do not want wars and want 
to live in an atmosphere of peace and friendship. 


PIPFPD - Karnatka Chapter: C/oCIEDS, No. 384/5, 1" Floor, 2" Main, Domlur Layout, Bangalore - 
560 017, Ph: 5564436 Fax: 5551086 
PIPFPD - National Secretariat: C/o The Other Media, K.14, I Floor, Green Park Extn. New Delhi-110016 
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Srinagar Declaration 


In a context of intolerance and double 
speak of the governments, the 
aggressive stances and postures of 
undemocratic forces, members of civil 
society representing various parts of 
India and Kashmir gathered in 
Srinagar, to express solidarity with the 
peoples of Jammu and Kashmir and 
affirm their right to determination. 


ie 


Te al al he 
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Adopted on 11 June 2000, at the Plenary of a two day conference on "Peace and Justice 
in Kashmir", held in Srinagar. 


We, members of civil society from various parts of India and Jammu and Kashmir, 
Convinced of the indivisibility of democracy, peace, justice and human rights in Jammu 
and Kashmir (hereafter, J&K): 


Distressed at the widespread unemployment; 


Saddened by the insensitivity demonstrated by major sections of India's media towards 
the plight of the people of J&K;: 


Demand immediate Steps for the cessation of all forms of violence and repression, 


including the withdrawal of security forces to the barracks and reciprocal measures by 
militants; 


Seek an immediate release of al] Kashmiris detained under TADA, NSA, PSA, Armed 
Forces Special Powers Act and all other draconian legislations, and a repeal of all such 
laws and guarantee civil and political rights; 
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4 Appeal to the civil society of India and Kashmir for providing immediate relief to all 
victims of violence in J&K, especially women and children; 


4 Urge the government to take immediate steps for the restoration of health and educational 
facilities and the economic resuscitation of the state; 


4 Reiterate the need for the revival and strengthening of the age-old traditions of tolerance, 
pluralism and communal amity that have flourished in J&K; 


& Condemn the apathy of the central and state government to corruption and misgovernance 
in the state; 


& Appeal to the media to report truthfully to the Indian people the situation prevailing in 
Jammu and Kashmir; 


4 Oppose division of Jammu and Kashmir along religious, sectarian or regional lines; 


& Demand an immediate and unconditional tripartite dialogue for a resolution of the Kashmir 
issue, in consonance with the wishes of the people, to ensure sustainable peace, democracy 
and justice in Jammu and Kashmir. 


The End of Imagination 


“If only nuclear war was a war in which countries battle 

; countries and men battle men. But it isn't. If there is a 
nuclear war, our foe will be the Earth itself. The very ele 

} ments- the sky, the air, the land, the wind, the water- will all 

turn against us. Their wrath will be terrible. 


" The chill seeps into my bones as it becomes painfully apparent from the 
lessons of everyday life that what you read in history books is true. That 


" India's nuclear bomb is the final act of betrayal by a ruling class that has failed its people. 
However many garlands that we may heap on our scientists, however many medals we pin 
to their chests, the truth is that it's far easier to make a bomb than to educate four hundred 
million people. 


Arundhati Roy 
Frontline, August 14, 1998 
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On the seventh day God woke up from his rest 

which was disturbed by nightmares. 

He commanded: "Let paradise go back to primal waters.” 

And Paradise melted; vanishing like an Iceberg 

from the mythologies, fables and the dreams of the oppressed. 
Only stagnant water remained where Paradise used to be. 


"Let the greenery fade away from the earth." 
Forests crumbled howling, crushing the grass 
Even the parrots abandoned the maize-fields 
Palms could no more give rest to the crow 
Squirrels stopped dreaming of mango blossoms 
From the dried-up trees 

perennial snow hung down and not fruit 


Man's axe obstructed the rain 

The colossal music of the waterfall was withdrawn 
Senility crept into the skin of the paddy fields 

Rivers crept back into the soil as snakes into their holes 
The chariot of seasons lay submerged in dust 

That was the sixth day. 


"et all the beasts which crawl, walk or run disappear" 
Rains disappeared. 

The sky and the hunter's gun went about their work. 

The last baby hare stood watching the last deer rush 

to the dried-up stream with unbearable thirst. 
Elephants stood, with their trunks raised, 

shedding tears, absorbed in the memories of their race. 
Grasshoppers and butterflies 

which had forgotten the taste of green leaves and pollen 
shed their wings and covered the last of the zebra. 

The last calf collapsed still suckling the dead mother's udder. 
That was the fifth day. 


‘Let those, which swim in water 

and those which fly in the sky vanish." 

Whales floated belly upwards 

like mountain-peaks in the sea-water 

polluted by the poison of numerous experiments. 

Sharks and shrimps lay watching the darkening sky. 

The nymphs and the demons of the sea 

embraced each other in their last sob, forgetting their old feud. 
The doves of peace flew to eternity, breathing poisonous gas. 
The cuckoos and nightingales stopped their concerts and went back. 
Peacocks melted into such colours 

that could no more be tempted by the clouds. 

That was the fourth day. 


"Let all the beautiful things made by man on the earth set" 
Machines multiplied. 

Robots walked the streets, with sword and fire. 

Buddhist monasteries, folk-songs, Vikramaditya tales, 

_ the Old Testament, classical music, Michaelangelo's David, 
Versailles Palace, the Sistine Chapel, the Persian carpet, 

Valmiki’s Ramayana, the Belur temple, Hamlet - all came to dust. 
The Sphinx stood watching all this and finally jumped into the fire 
as if the riddle had been solved. 

Thus the third day also came to an end. 


"Let the creation of man which made me repent cease" 

The arsenals which were carefully built up by far-sighted men exploded 
knowing that their timé had come. 

Germs, poison gas and death-rays rose into the air 

from underground laboratories. 

Children's toy whistles and gypsy songs dissolved 

in the sound of warplanes and interplanetary missiles. 

Pregnant women delivered stillborn children prematurely. 
Mother's milk got mixed with the melting lava, 

A handful of ashes floated in the air where the earth used to be. 
That was the end of the second day. 


"Let there be darkness" God said 

as he looked at the lifeless sea of light before him. 
Even the last drop of sunlight dried up. on the horizon. 
The stars went out, one by one. 


The moon hung down black, like the bread of the poor. 
The colour of nothingness pervaded the universe, 
That was the first day. 


Now the days had come to an end. 

God now wept alone, 

Covering his face in the cosmic nothingness 
at the end of space and time. 

"Let there be light", he cried. 

THERE WAS NO LIGHT. 


K.Satchidanadan. 
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"Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies, in 
the final sense, a theft from those who 
hunger and are not fed, those who are cold 
and not clothed. 

This world in arms is not spending money 
alone. 

It is spending the sweat of its labourers, the «#"" 
genius of its scientists, the hopes of its children. 

The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: a modern brick 
school in more than thirty cities. 

It is two electric power plants, each serving a town of 60, 000 population. 

It is two fine, fully equipped hospitals. 

It is some fifty miles of concrete highway. 

We pay for a single fighter plane with a half million bushels of wheat. 

We pay for a single destroyer with new homes that could have housed more than 8,000 
people. Ney 

This, I repeat, is the best way of life to be found on the road the world has been taking. 
This is not a way of life at all, in any true sense. Under the cloud of threatening war, it ts 
humanity hanging from a cross of iron. 

These plain and cruel truths define the peril and point the hope that come with this spring 
of 1953. (Eisenhower: 'A theft from those who hunger’, Twentieth - Century Speeches) 
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MOVEMENT IN INDIA FOR 
NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 
(MIND) 


Our Principles and Objectives: 
1. We are deeply and firmly committed to universal nuclear disarmament. 


We reject the argument that we must live forever with such weapons or that the nuclear genie 
cannot be put back into the bottle. We, as ethical and rational human beings can make this 


2. Nuclear weapons, possessed no matter by which country or government, do not increase, but 
reduce, national security. 
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The social and economic costs of nuclearisation, both through missed opportunities and direct 
weapons manufacture and deployment, can be crippling. Nuclear weapons are incompatible 
with rational development goals. The represent a wasteful diversion from the true and funda- 
mental security needs of ordinary people. In India the high costs of development of a nuclear 
arsenal, of its maintenance, storage, constant up-gradation and expansion, will impair our ability 
to redress our basic ills such as sharp inequalities, casteism, communalism and sexism. 


3. India must declare that it will never use nuclear weapons under any circumstances. 


The government's initial position that it will only use such weapons for "defence", not for 
aggression, allows their first use. The vague claim for "defence purposes" can justify any act, 
and does not distinguish between nuclear and non-nuclear conflicts. The government's subse- 
quent contradictory offers of conditional no first use is inadequate. The use of nuclear weapons 
is wholly immoral and unacceptable and indefensible under all circumstances. India must also 
seek no use pledge from all nuclear weapons states. 


4. India and Pakistan must put an end to all nuclear testing. 


There is no justification for any further testing by either India or Pakistan. The Pakistani retalia- 
tory tests must not be used to rationalise more Indian tests, let alone open deployment of nuclear 
weapons. 


5. No production and no deployment of nuclear weapons, either by India or Pakistan. Above 
all, no arming of planes, missiles and other delivery vehicles with nuclear weapons, and no 
deployment of such delivery vehicles. 


Unlike in 1947, the 1998 tests are connected to a programme of weaponisation of bombs of 
different sizes and yields. They suggest that India is even thinking of producing battlefield nuclear 
weapons like nuclear-tipped artillery shells, etc. This raises the chances of their being used, leading 
to dangerous nuclearisation of conventional military exchanges, possibly triggering a full-scale 
nuclear exchange. 


There must be complete transparency in the nuclear-related regime. In order to decide about its 
own security, the public must always know fully what is done by the powerful who talk in the 
name of the people but are determined to keep information and power to themselves alone. 


If India and Pakistan do not deploy nuclear weapons, we may still escape a nuclear arms race. 
Maintaining the firebreak between tests and open deployment or operationalisation of India's 
nuclear capability has become crucial. If this firebreak is established - and holds - we can still 
prevent a futile descent into headlong nuclear hostility, tension and rivalry and therefore into a 
spiral of ever-growing insecurity. 


India can still salvage some credibility as a serious campaigner for global nuclear disarmament 
if it refrains from open deployment. 


6. It is imperative that India returns sincerely, seriously and energetically to the nuclear disar- 
mament agenda. Our real security lies in a world free of nuclear weapons. 


For further information: 


Movement In India For Nuclear Disarmament 

C/O Delhi Science. Forum, B1 Local Shopping Centre, II floor, J Block, Saket, New Delhi - 110 017 
Tel : O11 - 6862716, 6524323 , Fax: 6862716 

http://www. angelfire.com/mi/MIND 123 
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4 AN OPEN LETTER TO GANDHI 
ON WHY BUDDHA WEPT 


In this moment that seems to be taken over by a nuclear madness, 

we write to remember and to recover your dream of a secure coun 

try, your vision of a fearless people, your faith in a proud civilisation. 

On May 11, 1998 on Buddha Purnima day, in a savage expression of 
Macho nationalistic pride India's nuclear potential was demonstrated 
to the world. Buddha wept. You would have wept too. Wept at the in 

sane arms race that this has set off in the region- with Pakistan also 

demonstrating its nuclear might. The endless enumeration 
AMEAn..0f the weapons of death in the endless cycle of violence that can 

only return to destroy us. It was as if Buddha's timeless message of Ahimsa 

and your invaluable legacy of peace as a non-negotiable goal to be attained 

non-violent means, have both become anachronisms in today's age of pragmatic 

power politics. 


The politics expressed through the BJP led government's justification for 
weaponizing India's "peaceful nuclear programme" and testing the hydrogen bomb. 
A politics subscribed to in fact by all the political parties who have unanimously 
“hailed the scientific community for demonstrating the destructive potential of the Indian 
atom. The Left have claimed their share in the glory of building up and nurturing India's 
nuclear potential. Sadly, none among the political elite seem concerned about the violent 
immorality of this seemingly amoral act; of the human consequences of the bomb, which 
can never be computed in terms of pure economic costs. This Nuclearisation of Indian 
politics has been achieved at the cost of forfeiting the moral space we occupy in the world 
arena; as a formidable power that could question the hypocrisy of the Nuclear haves and 
denounce the ruthless rationale of the nuclear club. It has been at the cost of destroying the 
fundamental tenets of a civilization that gave the world prophets like You and Buddha - 

Prophets who were able to offer a vision of power that 
deeply questioned the modern paradigm of power and poli 
¥ -tics in which Might is Right. 
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exclude voices of dissent. For today 
nti-national and unpatriotic. Hindu 
angerous because it is authoritarian, 
to build a Shakti Stal to worship the 
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bomb in Pokhran is a ludicrous but fascist expression of this ideology that we should not 
hesitate to condemn. You should know, for it was that which killed you. But you understood 
and taught us that real power and Shakti can only come from a deeply caring compassionate 
inner self , rooted in a community that ‘s constituted from a multiplicity of differences and a 
faith that knows no dogma. You taught us that real peace and security can only be attained 


with a long-term vision of totally demilitarising our mindsets and societies. 


The nuclear nationalists of today would even condemn you and dismiss your notion of 
strength as weak, ineffective and effeminate. Perhaps, even you would be labelled as anti- 
national and killed all over again. But that would not have stopped you from protesting at the 
violence of a technology that has already 32 million victims the world over. We speak here of 
the victims of all the nuclear weapons testing, waste dumping and the accidents that have 
taken place the world over; of the hibakusha of Nagasaki and Hiroshima- children of the 
victims of atomic radiation who continue to suffer living deaths; of the jelly babies and the 
masses of flesh that women have given birth to in Micronesia in the pacific when the US 
carried out its nuclear testing. 


The people in-and around the villages of Pékhran too had complained in 1974 as they do 
now of skin and eye irritation, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting - all symptoms of radia- 
tion. The personal tragedies of nuclear victims the world over make them in a way the 
nuclear experts of our time. Yet the nuclear establishment, the scientific community will 
not listen to them. 


Perhaps if they did listen, progress and patriotism, peace and power would have different 
meanings. As it did for you when you in your wisdom offered a profoundly simple yard- 
stick with which those in governance could judge any action they were contemplating for 
the people of their country. " Recall the face of the poorest man you have seen and ask 
yourself if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him. Will it lead to Swaraj 
for the hungry and spiritually starving millions." 


By this yardstick the nuclear programme ts not only totally unsustainable, but also morally 
undesirable and potentially genocidal. The voices of sanity should prevail. And the ruling 
classes of India and Pakistan should be made to cry a halt at this insanity. 


We have to understand that to recover any sense of pride in ourselves, in our country, in our 
civilization, we have to rediscover and reinvent the legacy of peace and non-violence that 
you bequeathed us. Perhaps only then we may bequeath to our children, dreams of peace 
and security not tinged with despair, bigotry, hate; a fearless vision of compassion and 
caring that will sustain and nurture us all within and round us. 3 


This is our dream too for an India that you lived and died for. It has no place in it for the 


nuclear nightmare of the narrow nationalist.. , ie 
And in this dream, Buddha truly smiles. 


Women in Black 
C/o Vimochana, 2124, 16th B Main, | ‘A’ Cross *... 
H.A.L. Second Stage, Bangalore - 560 008. 


TERMINATOR TECHNOLOGY: SUICIDAL GROWTH 


Amid the uproar and indignation over ‘terminator technology' - a technique to make seeds 
of a transgenic plant sterile, investigations by the Rural Advancement Foundation Interna- 
tional (RAFI), a Canadian non-governmental organisation, have revealed over three dozen 
additional sterility patent claims by 13 public and private institutes. These patents, like their 
predecessors, ultimately boil down to 'one-time use seeds’. Its merit is exclusively for the 
patent-holder that can use the technology to force farmers to purchase the seed again at the 
beginning of every growing season. 


"The patents reveal that engineered seed Sterility is not an isolated research agenda. Every 
major seed company is producing its own version," says Pat Mooney of RAFI. 'The notori- 
Ous terminator patent is just the tip of the ice- berg." US-based Biotech firm Monsanto, 
Astra Zencea of the UK/Sweden, Novartis of Switzerland, DuPont/Pincer of the USA, and 
Aventis are some of the companies that have their own versions of these "traitor" patents. 


"We have uncovered dozens of Patents that disclose new and more insidious techniques for 
genetic sterilisation of plants and seeds, and even animals," says Edward Hammond of 
RAFI. 'Novartis, Astra Zeneca, and Monsanto are among the Gene Giants who have sterile 
seeds in the pipeline, while other companies like Pioneer Hi-Bred, Rhone Poulenc, and 
DuPont have technologies that could easily be used to produce them," he adds. 


triggered an antibiotic, renders the seeds sterile in the next generation. The terminator, per 
se, offers no agronomic advantage. Through this technology, it is possible to load a number 
of commercial characteristics on toa plant variety. But this advantage can he negated by the 
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whims of the proprietary company, during or after sale. It is, however, a threat to agricul- 
tural biodiversity and to the well being of the 1.4 billion rural people who rely on farm- 
saved seeds and local plant breeding. In some cases, the seeds will germinate only if growth 
initiators like herbicides or fertilisers are used. The precise chemical necessary to avoid 
plant death depends upon the particular genes involved, but the chemically-dependent plant 
must have it in order to survive. For example, the technology of Astra Zeneca's new Termi- 
nator patent, no. 9735983, can create plants that need continuous exposure to a particular 
chemical not only for germination, but also for continued healthy growth. 


'The biotech industry is largely unregulated and the acquisition trends in agricultural biotech 
business as well as products are a cause of concern," says a spokesperson of RAFI. Pesti- 
cide manufacturers are today increasingly developing herbicide-tolerant plants, which boost 
the sale of the seeds and the herbicide. In 1998, 71 per cent of the farmlands under transgenic 
seeds contained herbicide tolerant traits. 


Patents have been extended to insects also. One patent, issued to the University of Texas 
(US Patent 45,846,768), suggests that the inventors can activate a dormant suicide trait in 
insect pests by later spraying the crop with almost any chemical: the sequence can even 
trigger suicide through natural causes and changed climatic conditions. The Texas researchers 
have aptly named their invention "orim protein"- a gene from a fly. 


The primary goals of several of the newly patented techniques are to sterilise seeds so those 
farmers cannot save and replant the seed. " These will give the biotech companies total 
control over agricultural biotechnology and agriculture" 


The acceptance of this technology should be decided in 1999-2000, when the issue comes 
up for debate at the Convention on Biological Diversity, the Consultative group on Interna- 
tional Agricultural Research(CIGAR) and the United Nations Commission on Science and 
Technology for Development(UNCSTD). CIGAR, the world's most important agricultural 
research network, has said that it will not use the technology. The government of India, 
taking no chances, has publicly declared its opposition. For now, the technology can only 
be rejected patent by patent. 


Down To Earth, March 15th 1999 ‘ee 


Protesting Over.G. M. Crops a my 


In early January 1998, 120 members of the French peasant farmers’ union, Confederation Paysaanne, entered 
a Norvatis warehouse in Jnorac, France, to destroy transgenic maize (corn) seeds. They were protesting the 
French government's decision to allow the growing of genetically modified maize. During the action the geneti- 
cally modified maize was mixed up with non-modified maize and ‘humidified’. Novartis has estimated the 


protesters damaged 30 tons of the grain. 
(Source: Safe F ood Campaign Fast Sheet, Pesticide Action Network (PAN) Asia and Pacific ) 
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Beej Bachao Andolan 
Mobilising Farmers To Save Biodiversity 


"Officials and scientists visiting our villages are asking us to give up our traditional crops 
and adopt new crop varieties and rotations in their place, What should we do?" 


This was the question, which Vijay Jardhari posed at a meeting of social activists in Tehri 
Garhwal district (West Himalayan region) of India. Most of these activists have been 
involved in saving forests and, now, they face a new challenge at the farm front. 


Most of them had heard about the dangers of chemical pesticides that generally came with 
the new seeds. They were even more sure about the nutritive importance of local crops for 


introduction of new crops while, at the same time, making a determined effort to collect 
more information on traditional crops. 


, and innumerable 
varieties of several other crops. Says Kunwar Prasin, an SSM activist, 'if we look at not only 


grain yield but a variety of objectives such as fodder availability, nutrition, cooking quality, soil- 
fertility resistance to drought etc., then the time honoured crop rotations and seeds are much 
better than the new cropping patterns and rotations recommended by officials". 

The rich collection of traditional crop varieties made by SSM during the last few years isa 
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living, self-generating source as these seeds are not just stored but regularly given to 
farmers for sowing in their fields. 


Erosion continues 


Efforts like SSM are significant in the context of the current debates over the urgency to 
save bio-diversity and how best to ensure that the steady erosion of farm genetic resources 
can be checked. Various viewpoints of this debate were reflected in June 1996 at the Fourth 
FAO International Technical Conference on Plant Genetic Resources, held in Leipzig 
(Getmnany) and a conference of NGOs on the same subject at the same city. 


An FAO report prepared for Leipzig said, ‘Many plant genetic resources which-may be vital 
to future agricultural development and food security are threatened today. Recent losses of 
diversity have been large, and the process of 'erosion' continues’. The report further said, "The 
chief contemporary cause for the loss of genetic diversity has been the spread of modern, 
commercial agriculture. The largely unintended consequence of the introduction of new 


varieties has been the replacement and loss of traditional, highly variable farmer varieties". 


Conservation of agricultural diversity 


In this disturbing situation, the crucial question is who can play the leading role in field-level 
conservation of genetic diversity and its availability to ordinary farmers. The NGO 
conference at Leipzig had no doubt that the most significant role can be played, has to be 
played, by farming communities. The document which emerged from this conference said 
"Agricultural biodiversity policies should reflect communities knowledge. Gene Banks should 
merely complement community conservation and grass roots initiatives, including household 
seed storage, for the dynamic conservation and development of agricultural diversity" 


Encouragement and freedom of farmers 


Clearly, then, efforts like SSM have a very important role to play in the conservation of 
plant genetic wealth. Here a significant question is - how much encouragement and 
freedom are such efforts likely to experience? An organic farmer from Bavaria, when he 
started distributing seeds of ecologically conducive varieties developed by him among 
farmers, was fined by the government for violating the Gerrnan Seed Trade Act. 


This is not an isolated case. Similar apprehensions have been expressed by farmers at several 
places that new patent legislations and other restrictive laws will hinder their freedom to 
collect and conserve plant genetic wealth. At the same time that they are being called upon to 
play a leading role in this crucial task. This is why the NGO conference stressed farmers’ 
rights (in both North and South) as a basic prerequisite to the conservation of agricultural 
biodiversity, emphasising in particular the rights of indigenous people, the rights of women 
farmers. The collective nature of farmers’ rights was also stressed... 


In efforts to save bio-diversity, farming communities have to be encouraged. Also 
scientists, who worked with them but were sidelined earlier, should get more support now. 
Farming communities helped by such scientists can play the most crucial role in saving 
plant genetic resources. 


Bharat Dogra 
NFS-INDIA, February 1999 


IS 


Seeds of Freedom 


SS 


Navadanya 
Seeds of Freedom 
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a seed 

is born in the earth ... 

and returns to the earth... 
it belongs 

to the earth... 

not to people 

who put it in their pocket... 
it symbolises growth, 
regeneration and freedom... 
freedom for all, 

not for a few... 

Navdanya invites you 

to join a movement 

to make this possible... 


SILENT SPRING 


An action to make our land, our food and future free from Genetically modified crops 


Silent Spring 1s an opportunity to join with others to actively oppose genetically modified 
food. It is a chance to support each other in taking non-violent direct action by openly 
digging up genetically modified crops at your local trial site. 


"The chemical weed killers are a bright new toy. They work in a spectacular way; they ca 
a giddy sense of power over nature to those who wield them, and as for the long-range an , 
less obvious effects - these are easily brushed aside as the baseless unaginings ) 
pessimists. The ‘agricultural engineers! speak blithely of ‘chemical ploughing’ in a world to 
beat its ploughshares into spray guns". Rachel Carson, 1962 


In 1962 Rachel Carson's book 'Silent Spring' was published. It described the consequences 
of pesticide usage on the natural environment and its incorporation into the food chain. 
Many bird species were affected, some populations such as robins which had ingested the 
pesticide DDT were in dramatic decline. The prospect of a spring without bird song - a 
silent spring was becoming a reality. The effects on wildlife were an indicator of possible 
human consequences; the pesticide DDT was also found in breast milk. Eventually a ban 
was introduced, despite the protests of the agrochemical industry. 


Repeated public opinion pools show that the majority of people don't want to eat 
genetically modified food and they want GM crops banned. Yet the government fails to 
listen, even ignoring the call for a moratorium from its own wildlife advisers, English 
Nature, and the campaigns of numerous environment and consumer groups. The 
government is acting undemocratically. Silent spring offers you an Opportunity to exercise - 
your democratic veto. 


Genetically modified crops are being released into the environment at trial sites al] over the 
country. Silent Spring is a day of genetix snowball ACTIONS at GM crop trial sites around 
the country. To find out if there is a trial site in your area phone us. 


Genetix snowball is a nonviolent, open and accountable campaign, which safely removes 
genetically modified plants’ from the environment. It is important to us that participants are 
properly prepared, understand the possible consequences of their action and fee] supported. 
Therefore we are offering TRAINING (e.g. nonviolence training, help with finding sites, 
answering legal questions) to you and your group. 


snowball action. Perhaps there are friends you've yet to meet who c 
by a PUBLIC MEEITNG. We'd love to help out or perhaps s 
your area. There's also a handbook and video to inspire and in 


For more information: 


Senda self addressed envelope to genetix snowball, One Wold Centre, 6 
Mount Street, Manchester . MS 5NS. 

Browse out web site at http://www.qn.ape.org/pmhp/qs 

e-mail : 8enetixsnowball@orangenet.co.uk 
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CONFLICT IN 
CHILIKA 


: SS ae ha it Sabitri Behera sits outside her hut, staring 


ROLLE vacantly into the 1,200 square-kilometre 

Chilika lake. Her husband, a fisherman, 
has been in poor health, and the catch from 
the lake, the mainstay of the family's live- 
lihood, has been dwindling for the past few 
years. "Poverty has been stalking us in 
recent times, and it is true of most fisher 
people who depend on the lake for a live- 
lihood," she says. 
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However, on May 29, what was at stake for the traditional fisherfolk was their lives rather 
than their livelihoods. That night the police opened fire in Sorana village, on the edge of the 
lake, in Khurda district. Four persons belonging to the fishing community, including one 
woman, were killed and scores of others injured. The Government has ordered a judicial 


inquiry into the incident. 


The fisherfolk are claiming fishing rights over the lake, which has been converted into a lucra- 
tive culture fishery farm. Chilka, on the Orissa coast, about 70 km from Bhubaneswar, is the 
country's largest brackish water lake. It is identified as-an important wetland by the Ramsar 
Convention, the international treaty on wetlands preservation. 


According to environmental activists such as former Orissa Revenue Minister Banka Behari 
Das, such a tragedy was waiting to happen. They have opposed the prawn farming, which has 
become a big export earner. They say that the lure of the dollar has turned Chilika, which is rich 
in marine life and is a bird sanctuary, into a killing field. Trouble started when a group of 
fishermen, under the banner of the Chilika Matsyajibi Mahasangh, the apex body of traditional 
fishermen's organisations, demolished the gheris (areas covered for prawn culture). The police 
entered the village and arrested several fisherfolk. Later the police resorted to firing. 


The two-lakh-strong population living in 145 villages around the lagoon has for several 
years resisted the "prawn mafia" which has wrested control of traditional fishing grounds 
in order to cultivate prawn. The prawn farmers include influential politicians, police 
officials and bureaucrats. "They squeezed our area of operation and polluted the lake (the 
water used for shrimp culture, which is enriched with chemical and organic nutrients, and 
which is drained into the lake at frequent intervals, kills some marine life). Our catch has 
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been dwindling over the years," says Anandi Behera, secretary of the Mahasangh, which 
has spearheaded the movement against "prawn dollars". 


The battle is between the traditional fisherfolk, who are determined to retrieve their iis. 
grounds, and non-fishermen who operate under benami names. "We are up against a 


powerful enemy," says Behera. 


Although the Government has expressed concern about the situation, it has done little to 
defuse the tension arising out of the prawn imbroglio. After having been with the traditional 
fishermen of decades by upholding their fishing rights, it introduced in 1991 a dual policy 
which allowed both "capture" and "culture" fishing. The shore-dwellers opposed culture 
fishery as it virtually legitimized modern, intensive shrimp culture and in the process 
marginalised them. The fisherfolk challenged the policy in the Orissa High Court. 


Banka Behari Das says that nobody appeared to be aware of the Coastal Regulation Zone 
(CRZ) Notification issued under the Environment Protection Act, 1991. Nor was attention 


A fact-finding body set up by the court observed that the prawn cultivators were "playing 
havoc" in the lake. "They symbolise encroachment and all acts of illegalities in the lake, 
terrorise the local people and want to have a grip over the fishery sources," it said. 


The Court modified the Government's policy and directed that prawn culture be restricted 
to the lake's fringe areas. 


The Mahasangh decided to launch an agitation seeking the removal of the gheris and a total 
ban on prawn culture. Anandi Behera, who described the agitation as a SOci0-economic 


delaying the clean-up operation in order to allow more time for the prawn cultivators to 


be restored. Besides, the Government was only the custodian and not the owner of the lake, 
and it could not lease the waters out to fishermen, he argued. 


Official sources say that about 18,500 acres had been leased to primary fishermen's 


and extensive methods of prawn culture should be prohibited. No portion of the lake should 
be given on lease to anybody for prawn or fish culture, it has suggested. 

The Government, under pressure from various quarters, may accept the recommendation 
although its acitons on the issue so far have been open to question. 


The revenue authorities had issued a circular to the collectors of Puri, Khurda and Ganjam 
districts - Chilika is spread over these coastal districts - not to renew any lease or grant fresh 
lease for prawn cultivation until the Government finalised its fishery policy. "That is fine, 
but what about the demolition of gheris, for which the Supreme Court issued a directive on 
August 19, 19972" asked a representative of the fishermen. 


Traditional fishermen, who demolished the gheris after the Governments reluctance to do 
so became evident, are challenged by the people whose lucrative business has been threat- 
ened. Backed by a powerful group, which includes a Congress (1) MLA, the non-fishermen 
have declared that they would oppose the removal of gheris in the Krushna Prasad area. 


The mafia angle to the controversy came to the fore when forensic experts revealed that 
those killed and injured in the firing at Sorana also suffered pellet wounds, which meant 
that the fishermen could have been fired at by persons other than police personnel. Mafia 
backed hoodlums are reported to have attacked fishermen and snatched away their fishing 
nets and mechanised boats. 


The Mahasangh has made an issue of the presence of the District Collector and the Super- 
intendent of Police in Sorana, where the police had ostensibly gone to arrest some agitating 
fishermen on the night of May 29. The two officials have been suspended. The fishermen 
ask: "Whose interest were they trying to protect?" 


Chilika today faces a storm. The fishermen warn that if the Government does not take 
timely steps, it alone will be responsible for what happens next. 


( by a special correspondent, Frontline, July 16, 1999) 
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WORLD FORUM OF FISH-HARVESTERS 
AND FISHWORKERS (WEF) 


The change we wish to bring about 


The first World Fisheries Day (November 21, 1998) has made a significant mark in many 
parts of the world. It also happily coincided with the International Year of the Ocean. Fisher 
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Our vision and goal 


Yet, this is no time to rest on our laurels. All we have done is to remind ourselves and the 
public of the tasks ahead of us. Our vision and goal is to establish the principle and the 
practice that the natural resourees belong to the local people who have cared for it and have 
sustained it while living off it. On the other hand, the process of Globalization/Liberaliza- 
tion (which is nothing other than almost total freedom given to people with money to make 
more money) has allowed anyone with money to move into any place and make more 
money with scant regard for labour rights, environment and human rights. Thus, the struggle 
is between two unequal sides; one side having all the power, all the knowledge, all the 
money while the other side is devoid of all these. The WFF is an organization of the victims 
of Globalization, ultimately for the benefit of all. 


Change in ownership pattern 


In order to make this vision a reality, a radical change in the ownership pattern is necessary. 
The people whose livelihood depends on the land or forest or sea should own the same. The 
fishing communities, which totally depend on fishing for livelihood, should own the water 
bodies like sea, lakes, rivers, lagoons and reservoirs. They should also own their fishing 
implements. They should manage the water bodies, fish resources, sale and distribution of 
fish. The fishing communities, particularly the fish women who distribute fish and small 
fishing implements, assume great importance. 


Identifying the enemy 


Our Struggle is against all those persons, institutions and groups which have no regard for 
ecology and sustainability and who exploit and displace fishing communities. The chief 
among them are: 

1. The big factory ships, industrial acquaculture and polluting industries. 

2. All the profiteering groups: including non-operators and merchants. 

3. All destructive fishing gears. 


It is very important that we identify the enemy and work out our strategy in a systematic 
manner to eliminate them. 


Interaction with the States/Governments 


Mobilisation of the people who are affected by the evil of Globalisation/Liberalisation by 
various so called "development" projects, which are actually downright destruction, is the 
need of the hour. At the same time, we appeal to the Governments for protection. We have 
to keep the States under check by constant pressure so that the existing laws that recognise 
the rights of the poor are not tampered with; that no law or policy which gives undue 
advantage to the rich at the cost of the poor may be passed; and to get the governments to 
implement their own laws and the verdicts of the Judiciary that uphold the rights of the 
poor and so on. We need the art of collaboration and confrontation with the governments, 
states and elected persons. All this should lead to legislations, at the national and the inter- 
national levels, which are conducive to the socio-political change that we aim at. 


For example, as regards over-capacity, it is no longer an issue to be proved. We need to be 
vigilant, rather, to see how various governments address this issue and to see that the over- 
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capacity is not imported. When fish-stock gets depleted, the governments me oe 
“moratorium on fishing" which punishes the small fish-harvesters who are already hh teh 
by the licenses given to the big fleets. This should not happen again. The smallest and the re 
who is fishing for his/her livelihood should never be disturbed. The top most capacity, w 4 
has created the crisis, has to give way to the lesser ones and the process should continue unti 
the level of sustainability is reached. This is not a matter of pity for the small fish-harvesters, 
but it is a question of restoring social justice, which has been blatantly outraged. 


Mobilisation of people 


The people have to be mobilised to take control over resources. The fishing communities take 
control over the water bodies including sea, rivers, lagoons, lakes etc. They take control of the 
fishing implements and they manage the sale and distribution of fish. The traditional and im- 
proved traditional aquaculture and pond aquaculture should be encouraged and that, too, should 
be owned and controlled by the fishing communities. The fish consumers should have direct 
access to the fishing communities. Mobilization of peoples has four distinct elements. 


Togetherness: All those who have a stake in fishing for livelihood (actual fishers and not those 
who only invest in fishing gears for profit) should come together. All those who are affected by 
factory trawlers, coastal industrial aquaculture and coastal industries should be brought together. 
A close relationship should be created between fish consumers and the bonafide fish-harvesters. 


Awareness: Systematic education of the people about the evils of Globalization / Liberal isation 
which has paved the way for overcapacity, destructive fishing gears and depletion of fish and 
has made them aliens in their own sphere. 


Campaign: This campaign has to begin the local areas leading to national level and inter- 
national level. However let us begin this at the local level addressing local issues. The 
problems and analyses of the local place and its im- 
plication at the national and international level should 
be drawn out. ght iy 


Training: The fishing communities which has been ex- 
ploited by ruthless money lenders, middlemen and 
merchants and, as a result, have lost control over their 
own harvesting and fruit of the harvest, should be trained 
to manage the fish resources, sale and distribution. 


Clear vision and Constructive action 


The process of struggle and the process of building 
up should take place hand in hand. There is no blue- 
print or chronological order, These Stages can be over-lap 
place according to each Situation. Let us keep our vision and 


Thomas Kocherry 

Coordinator 

World Forum of Fish-harvesters and F. ishworkers 

Velamkanny Junction, Valiathura, Ti hiruvanthapuram-695 008, India 
e-mail: nff@vsnl.com 
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Tackling something as big as world debt may seem like 
Al impossible task. How can you or | make 
a difference to such a big problem? 
How cant we affect what happens 
in the higher levels of international government? 


< 


A New Start fora New Millennium 


It will be public opinion and public outrage that will bring about change to cancel the debt. 
Kenneth Kaunda, former President of Zambia 


The answer lies in the power ofa movement of people together to change society. Individuals 
alone can achieve something. But thousands together can achieve more. Throughout the 
centuries, when people have joined forces to change society they have often, against all 
odds, succeeded. 


Following in the footsteps 


One of the closest parallels to the debt crisis is the Atlantic slave trade. It, too was a system 
of international oppression accepted for centuries as a normal and necessary part of trade 
and life. And it, too, resulted in the West benefiting from the resources of the southern 
hemisphere while southern countries, and particularly sub-Saharan A frica, were devastated. 


But in 1835 the slave trade was abolished in all British possessions. It was not because of 
one powerful individual or institution, but because of the concerted effort of thousands of 
people who had become convinced by the passion of William Wilberforce that the status 
quo was wrong and could be changed. Powerful-people in parliament, like Wilberforce, 
took up the cause, but it needed the agreement and support of thousands of ordinary people 
to ensure the destruction of the slave trade. 


In the same way, the oppression of Third World debt could be ended by the year 2000. Then 
the world could begin the new millennium with New Hope for the poor, and a new start for 
international relations. 


Vested interests 


One major hindrance to the abolition of slavery was the powerful plantation owners in the 
West Indies whose interests were best served by preserving the slave trade. It gave them 
pervasive power in the nations from which slaves came, it gave them trading advantages 
and ensured that they could produce good crops and receive good prices for them. 


In the same way now it is the short-term interest of many Western nations to maintain 
strong influence over the poorer countries of the world. Justice demands that richer countries 
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give up unfair privileges held at the expense of the poor. If they allowa cancellation lil 
the removal of a restraint on growth could allow poor countries to compete on fairer term 
and reduce their dependence on the rich parts of the world. 


People-pressure 


There are people in positions of power in both North and South eager to see a fairer 
world with debts cancelled. But the support of thousands of people in the North is 
needed to pressurise decision-makers in governments and elsewhere in carrying 
through such a basic change. The following pages show what you can do to make a 
difference. 


The Jubilee 2000 Charter 


The jubilee 2000 Charter suggests a solution to the problem of Third World debt, 
which is attractive to both debtors and creditors. It proposes the remission - by 3] 
December 2000 - of the unpayable debts owed by hi ghly indebted poor countries to 
commercial banks, creditor governments and multilateral bodies (such as the 
International Monetary Fund, the World Bank and Regional Development Banks). 


The Jubilee 2000 Charter proposes that: 


- There is an overwhelming need for remission of the backlog of unpayable debts 
owed by highly indebted poor countries. Debt remission should related to commercial, 
government and IMF/World Bank debts, and debt reduction should comprehensivel y 
include all three forms of debt. : 

- Creditors as well as debtors must accept responsibility for these high levels of 
indebtedness. 

- The remission should be a one-off, unrepeatable act, tied to the celebration of the 
new millennium. It would set no precedents for future loans. 

- The precise details of remission should be worked out in consultation with both 
creditors and debtors for each debtor country. 

- These details should be agreed by arbitrators and well-publicised, takin g into account 
for each debtor country, that country's probity, economic management, social policies 
and human rights record. 

- Funds available after the remission of debt should be channelled into policies, 
which benefit the poor, in line with UNICEF's recommendations for investment in 
social development, 

- Low income countries - with an annual income per person of less than US $ 700 - 
should receive ful] remission of all unpayable debt. 

- Higher income countries - with an annual income per person between US $ 700 
and US $2,000 - should receive partial remission. 


The jubilee 2000 Charter is offered as an model for a workable and acceptable solution 
to the problem of Poor country debt. It would create a new, disciplined beginning to 


world's poor. 


Jubilee 2000 Coalition, — email: j2000c@gn.apc.org 
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"Tea and tourism festival is celebrated in the Nilgiris jointly by the Department of 
Tourism, Govt. of Tamil Nadu and the Ministry of Tourism, Govt. of India every January. 
Cultural programmes, visits to tea estates and factories, fun and frolic etc., mark this 
celebrations (sic.). Come to Nilgiris, during this festival, when tea lovers from all over 

the world converge. An occasion not to be missed..." 


‘Tea and tourism festival- Udhagamandal 


any:Brochure brought out by TTDC for Dept. of Tourism, Tamil Nadu 


"The flower show in Ooty has been cancelled. Due to the increased disturbances on law and order 
and the blocking of roads as part of the ongoing agitation of the tea cultivators demanding an increase 
in the tea prices, the state government has decided to cancel the 104th (sic.) flower show that was to 


be held in Ooty." (Malayala Manorama 17th May 2000) 


Tea and tourism has parted ways 
in the hill station of Udagamandalam (Ooty). 


Peaceful co-habitation 


Ooty is the headquarters of the Nilgiri district of Tamil Nadu in the south of India. It has 
always been considered as one of the most beautiful hill stations in India ever since the ~ 
imperial rulers used it as their summer retreat. The landscape of Ooty 1s diverse with 
mountainous terrain and streams and is rich in minerals. Nilgiris in general and Ooty in 
particular is inhabited by a population of various communities including indigenous 
communities like the Todas, the Badagas, the Kotas and the Kurumbas. The main economic 
activity has been agriculture-tea being the foremost crop. Tourism is another acknowledged 
economic activity today. 


Tourism in Ooty has always depended on, among other things, tea. The tea estates and 
gardens were an integral part of the landscape of Ooty and thus undoubtedly part of the 
package offered. The ‘tea and tourism festival’ that is organised by the tourism department 
is one such occasion when the two came together to the forefront of marketing their land. 
The concept of 'tea tourism’ got immense mileage from this apparently peaceful co-existence. 
The people of Ooty also came to see tea and tourism as the two economic activities that 
sustained them. The marketing of Ooty as an important tourist destination is also done with 
tea and tourism as the primary foci. 


The tea story 


Tea cultivation cannot be considered as a traditional economic activity in and around Ooty 
(Kotagiri and Coonoor are the major neighboring towns with large tea plantations). Tea 
entered the economy of the land as part of the colonial rule in the early 19th century, but 
there was a.boom in tea cultivation in the post independence India when the total area of 
cultivation increased by 100% in the period between 1961 and 1992 (K. Narendran, "The 
Nilgiris: An area in great flux': Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore). As in the green 
revolution, the government was instrumental in supporting the new crop in a big way by 
announcing tempting offers as subsidies. Now, tea is cultivated in 1.25 lakh acres of land in 
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Ooty and surrounds. Tea has taken over 78.8% of the total plantation crop area. 25000 small 
time farmers and large time players like TATA are involved in tea cultivation. It was the Badaga 
community who were traditionally vegetable cultivators who saw the possible gains and shifted 
to tea cultivation in the early days itself. The subsequent upward mobility the community 
experienced had a strong impact on their lifestyles and aspirations (Sidharth Krishnan, ‘colonial 
aberration’: The Hindu 28th May 2000). The sudden fall in the tea prices affected the community 
in such a way the community had not perceived. Tea prices that had gone up to Rs. 80 at one 
point of time fell steeply to a record Rs.2 in the early months of 2000. The gravity of the 
situation is evident in the fact the fall has occurred from Rs.69, which was the average price of 
tea two years back. This is at a stage when the production cost of tea still remains at around 


Rs.60 per k.g. 


The data brought out by the Tea Board of India suggests interesting figures. The tea production 
has gone up compared to that of last year. Paradoxically, the figures on the export of tea have 
come down from the last year! (‘Tea production look up’: Financial Express 7th June 2000). 
This means that more tea is available in the domestic market, At the same time, the recent Exim 
Policy of India that announced lowering of import duties on many essential commodities, which 
included tea, facilitated more import from countries like Kenya and Sri Lanka. 


The struggle 


The struggle of the tea farmers of Ooty has been going on for the past six months. As in the case 
of many local struggles the media never cared to communicate the news to other parts of the 
country. Dharnas, processions and other forms of protest were used during the course of the 
struggle. The struggle came to the limelight in the month of March, which was the peak tourist 
season in Ooty. 


March saw the intensifying of the struggle and its taking up non-violent ways. Thousands of 
people including women came down to the streets in protest. Processions were confronted with 
lathi charges and tear gas. More than 2000 persons (including 600 women) were arrested and 
detained in Coimbatore, an industrial city 90 kms away. The brutal police response incensed the 
agitators to set on fire, buses and destroy public property. Railways were disrupted and roads 
blocked. The protesters also announced their decision to stop the government from celebrating the 
105th flower show that was the piece d'resistance of the summer festival in Ooty. 


The flower show is the time when the maximum number of tourists come to Ooty. This is 
annually celebrated in May and this year the dates announced for the Millenium Show were the 
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The story of the success of the struggle has a darker side to it. The economy of Ooty, which has 
already been shaken thoroughly by the low tea prices, had its second blow when the tourism 
activity got disrupted. Thus the people of Ooty who was made to live only on tea and tourism by 
the policy and planning of the government ended up with neither. 


The real issue 


The apparent and the immediate issue is surely that of the sustenance of the tea farmers in Ooty. 
Behind this lies the larger question of the state's interest in the various sectors of development 
and its vision of growth. The issue clearly is the fallout of the export orientation and of the 
liberalisation process that has been initiated by all the governments in the last decade and more. 
The struggle of the tea farmers in Ooty brings to fore, issue related to the priorities of the 
government (in terms of various sectors) in the context of the opening of the Indian market for 
foreign investors and trade. 


The issue of tea is directly related to the recent Exim Policy of the government, which lowered 
the import duty on essential commodities. The fact that such decisions of the government stem 
from taking no cognisance of the realities of the ground is evident from the statistics provided 
by the Tea Board on the state of tea production in the country. These kinds of policies in the 
national level fail to take into account the dynamics of local economies. There seems to be no 
effective communication and planning in matters which are of interest to more than one ministry 
or department or even between the national and the regional levels. Agriculture, which has 
been identified as the primary sector is totally neglected in the scheme of development. This 
interest which has been on the negative slope for many years is at its peak with each new policy 
that is taking away the internal subsidy support at the same time lifting the regulations on the 
import duty of essential agricultural commodities. The shift in interest is vital, as it is to the 
tertiary (service) sector, in this case, tourism. Tourism is a pampered ‘industry’ with regular 
incentives provided. With roads being opened for multinational hotel chains and tour operators 
for investing in India, the shift leaves deep injuries in the economy. 


The struggle in the hill station, Ooty provides interesting signifiers for our analysis of the 
economics of the country. Tea and tourism for us are signifiers for primary and tertiary sectors 
respectively. The struggle that took off from the discontentment among the farmers had to use 
tourism as an effective site for protest. The fact remains that the protest could gain even the 
media attention only when tourism was threatened. Even the philosophy by which solutions for 
the issue were sought is an interesting indicator to this fact: "If the problems of the tea cultivators 
are not solved, the government is bound to lose the crores of money from tourism"(Malayala 
Manorama May 20th 2000). The kind of attention that tourism is entitled to in our system 1s 
such that a struggle that is primarily related to agriculture had to take on tourism as its ‘site’. This 
thus becomes an inevitable confrontation of the primary sector and the tertiary sector, which is 
the most striking contradiction in the present Indian economy. 


_ «.T. dvvesh 
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TIRUNELVELI MASSACRE 


Brutal police action on a Procession taken out in support of agitating tea estate workers 
claims 17 lives in southern Tamil Nadu. 


In a reign of terror that lasted half an hour, the Tamil Nadu police enacted a mini- 
Jalianwallabagh on the banks of the Thamiraparani in Tirunelveli, 650 km from Chennai, 
om July 23. Seventeen persons lost their lives following a brutal police attack on a 
procession taken out in support of a labour Struggle. The victims, who included two women 
and a child, were drowned when they, along with scores of others, ran into the river to 
escape the lathi blows of the policemen who descended on them from all directions. (Search 
for the missing persons continued at the time of writing). The processionists had marched 
to the Collectorate to demand an early solution to long-pending wage-related disputes in a 
tea estate at Manjolai in the district and the release of 652 estate workers Who were lodged 


Besides resorting to lathi-charge, the police fired two rounds in the air and indiscriminately 
used a new weapon in their armoury - stones and bricks. "It is something unheard of : 
pclicemen pelting people with stones," said S. Balakrishnan, Leader of the Opposition in 
the Tamil Nadu Assembly. The Tami] Maanila Congress (TMC) leader led the procession, 


them in order to protect them. However, V. Palani, district secretary of the CP] (M), re- 
ceived serious head injuries. He was among the 15 persons injured. (According to CPI(M) 


sources, Palani was injured in the stone-throwing and lathi charge. He fell unconscious and 
a Dalit youth, who was also injured in the attack, took him to hospital with the help of a 
Dalit woman. He regained consciousness after about 30 hours and has been declared out of 
danger). Also injured were two media persons, Antony Xavier and Ramalingam. 


The shocking incident drew instant protests from major political parties in the State. While 
Krishnasamy and Balakrishnan likened it to the brutal killings at Jallianwallabagh by the 
British, general secretary of the TMC, Peter Alphonse, said that Chief Minister M. 
Karunanidhi was going the (former Chief Minister) Jayalalitha way. "The high-handed 
police action at Tirunelveli only reminds us of the anti-people stance adopted by Jayalalitha 
in the last phase of her government," he said. N. Sankariah, State secretary of the CPI(M), 
appealed to all democratic forces to rise as one man against the police attack. These leaders 
and CPI State secretary R. Nallakannu demanded an inquiry by a High Court judge into the 
incident. Krishnasamy, who described the police action as "preplanned and politically mo- 
tivated", has demanded an inquiry by a Supreme Court judge . 


The State Government, however, appointed K. Karthikeyan, a retired district judge, as a one- 
man commission to inquire into "the incidents near the Tirunelveli Collectorate" and submit _ 
its report within three months. Karunanidhi in a statement was highly critical of the demon- 
stration. He castigated the leaders of the TMC, without naming them, for joining hands with 
"instigators of violence", the reference apparently being to Krishnasamy, whose party has 
been championing the cause of Dalits. In what is interpreted as an attempt to belittle the 
workers' demand, he stated that all problems had almost been solved except one that related to 
"half a day's wage." (The workers, on the other hand, demanded that the 50 percent cut in their 
daily wages effected by the management for the past four months as penal action be with- 
drawn as it cut into their paltry earnings). Relying on information, Karunanidhi said that the 
police only retaliated when the crowd turned violent and threw stones at them. 


Balakrishna has denied this version. He told Frontline over telephone from his residence at 
Paramkkudi in Ramanathapuram district on July 25, that the police threw stones at the jeep 
that carried the leaders and that a section of the processionists retaliated. He said that the 
participants had been peaceful all along.Balakrishnan said that the police action appeared 
to be pre-meditated and pre-planned. The plan, according to him, was perhaps to injure the 
leaders and put the blame on the workers. "Their strategy, however, did not work," he said. 


Balakrishna said that the sordid drama could have been avoided had a senior official from 
the Collectorate met the leaders, six of whom were Jegislators, and allowed them to meet 
the Collector. Had the police stopped the procession elsewhere, there could have been more 
exit points for the crowd to disperse. What happened was that the demonstrators were chased 
and beaten by policemen who came from all directions. Moreover, there were few senior 
police officers present on the occasion, which meant loss of control over the constabulary. 


Here is a detailed eyewitness account of the incident: Besides the P.T. the TMC, the CPI(M) 
and the CPI, the Thamizhaga Muslim Aikkiya Jamaath participated in the procession. Among 
those who led the procession were four MLAs - M. Appavu, J.M Haroon, P. Velthurai and 
R. Easwaran - besides Balakrishnan and Krishnaswamy. About 700 personnel drawn form 
the Swift Action Force (SAF), the men's and women's companies of the Tamil Nadu Spe- 
cial Police (TSP), the Striking Force, the Armed Reserve Police and the local police had 
been posted at various points. Three officers in the rank of Superintendent of Police (S.P), 
three Additional A.Ps and nine Deputy S Ps were also on hand. Shylesh Kumar Yadav, 
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at the head of the procession, in which an estimated 5,000 people parila geese 
was peaceful. All shops in the busy junction, from where the procession statis a ‘a ei; 
remained closed for a few hours. There are at least five entry points to the Co ectora pee 
these were sealed by the police in the morning itself. Demonstrations are usually sisi H ey i 
the main gate. On July 23, the procession was blocked about 5- metres from ha a e. ashe i 
Jeep carrying the leaders, which was in the middle of the procession, moved to the on oi lee 
the Collectorate. Haroon went up to Shylesh Kumar Yadav and pleaded that the jeep be allo ) 
inside the Collectorate so that the leaders could present a petition to the Collector. When the 
discussion was in progress, about 150 persons, who formed the rail of the procession, got down 
the river bed (three-fourths of the river bed is dry), and moved closer to the main gate. They stoo 
behind the police force that was blocking the procession. 


These volunteers raised slogans demanding that the leaders be allowed inside the Collectorate. 
The SAF men suddenly swung into action; they tried to chase them away using force. 
Noticing this, another section of the processionists, who were standing on the river bed, 
began throwing stones at the police. Soon the SAF men and the TSP women rushed inside 
the Collectorate and hurled stones at the crowd. As the situation was going out of control, 
the police once again resorted to a lathi-charge and opened two rounds of fire in the air. 
Shylesh Kumar Yadav and a few other officers were seen calling upon policemen to 
restraint, but their appeal went unheeded. Hundreds of men and women ran helter-skelter 
and many of them stepped into the dry river bed. Even at this juncture, the stone-throwing 
continued. Some of the stones hurled by the policemen hit their own officers. 


As the volunteers had fled the scene, the jeep carrying the leaders was abandoned in the 
middle of the road. Since the SAF and the TSP men continued to throw stones, about half a 
dozen workers of the P.T., led by T.S.S. Mani, persuaded, the leaders not to leave the Jeep 
and shielded them froma possible attack. One stone hit the driver and he almost lost control 
of the vehicle. The driver recovered quickly and the vehicle sped away. Just then a stone hit 
Palani on his head and he was injured, 


Even after the jeep left, a large number of lathi-wielding policemen went into the dry river 
bed, as some persons were still hurling stones, and started chasing them. The panic-stricken 
men and women had no other option but to run towards the river. On seeing the police stil] 
pursuing them, they jumped into the water, The policemen did not withdraw even at this 
stage. Some of them jumped into the water and hit on the heads of the volunteers with lathis. 


who was taking pictures of his colleagues rescue operation, was assaulted on the river bed. 
The police damaged the camera and threw the film roll into the water. 


bodies including the body of jailed estate worker Mariappan's two-year old son Vignesh. 


The body of the child's mother and 13 other bodies 
were recovered from the river in the next two days. 
According to the police, 21 police personnel 
suffered injuries in the stone throwing. Three of 
them have been admitted to hospital. 


The Collector and T.K. Rajendran, Commissioner 
of Police (in-charge), who did not come out of their 
office, denied at a press conference that the police 
opened fire. They said that the police resorted to 
only lathi-charge and the use of teargas shells. 
According to top police source, the SAF and TSP 
companies had no proper officers to command them. 


Mean while, following a discussion the Collector 
had with the Chief Minister, papers were presented before the court withdrawing the cases 
against the 652 estate workers lodged in the Tiruchi central prison. All the 39 persons taken 
into preventive custody in connection with the July 23 procession were released. Reacting 
to this, Krishnaswamy said that the bloodshed could have been avoided had the 
Government acted earlier. 


G.K. Moopanar, TMC president, who visited the spot on July 25, expressed the view that 
the police action was unwarranted and unprovoked since there appeared to be no evidence 
of any violence from the side of processionists. He said that the Chief Minister, who held 
additional charge of the Home Ministry, should own responsibility for the incident. Sig- 
nificantly, this has been the first time that Moopanar has been critical of the State Govern- 
ment after his party snapped its ties with the ruling Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK). 


The ghastly incident has thrown up certain questions concerning the DMK Government's 
crisis-management system and its approach to issues raised by political parties, trade unions 
and social groups. 


The Chief Ministers statement on the incident raises doubts about the Government's ser1- 
ousness in considering the demands of the demonstrators. While it is essentially a labour 
dispute involving 2,000 estate workers an attempt is made to give a caste colour to the 
demands, simply because Krishnaswamy happens to be a Dalit leader championing the 
- cause of Dalits. The Chief Minister's statement indirectly questions the wisdom of TMC 
leaders joining hands with "casteist elements". 

The administration, which had mobilised the police forces in strength in tune with its ap- 
proach to caste-related agitations, does not appear to have taken care to provide proper 
guidance to the police. The number of police officers present during the incident was not 
proportionate to the large presence of the police force at the spot. 


Such a policy of deploying the police force on a menacingly large scale whenever op- 
pressed sections seek to exercise their legitimate democratic rights may at times lead to 
unintended consequences. It has the potential of sending out dangerous signals to social 
groups that are in conflict with each other, particularly in places where caste related vio- 
lence erupts very often, and encourage them to take advantage of a volatile situation. 


S. Viswanathan in Chennai 
Syed Muthahar Saqaf in Tirunelveli 
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THEY BORE THE BRUNT 


vengeance on the rallyists demanding the . 
Estate workers on July 23. The killings are 
distance’ our polity has to travel before it 
democracy, says Mythily $*varaman. 


Police came down with a 
release of the Manjolai 

a grim reminder of the 
can claim to have true 


Mumtaz Begum lay ona 
room tenement she shared 
of all life and her eyes open 
room she would share with 
day when her 21- year old 
dead in the police lathi- 

- She was oblivious to the 
India Democratic Wome 
quiring into the 
the massive ral y led 
leaders to demand 

the 652 Manjolai 

198 of them women - 


tattered mat ina corner of the single 
with her three children, her face drained 
*yse NL but staring into a vacuum. This became a 
a her.two children ever since July 23, the 
A son Shanawaz became one of the 17 
charge on the rally in Tirunelveli. 
presence of the team from the All 
Association who were in- 
incidents of violence at 
Nexby several political party 
\ Se the release of 

Estate workers - 
jailed since early June. 


Her married daughter § ‘4 The entire neighbourhood used to tel] us, "you 
have nothing to worry az. He is sucha good boy." My brother's only 
SOITOW was that we to edyicate him and he had to go to work very 
early in life", t the deaths were due to drowning made her 


is no way he could have drowned. If he had, how did he sustain injuries on his back? People had 
seen him being stabbed by a bayonet. "Her words trailed away in an uncontrollable fit of sobs. A 
neighbour added. "He was 10 when his father died. In the 10 years since then, his mother has 
maintained the family working on beedi rolling. The family was just getting stabilised when this 
tragedy hit them. Now, his little brother has started working", 

Three doors away, another widow, Beemajhan, was mourning the loss of her son, Abdul Rehman, 
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another victim (in early twenties) of a police force gone berserk that day. The boy who had been 
staying with his sister, had come home that day to visit his mother, and not finding her, had joined 
his friends who were going to the rally. Persons, who had seen his body being pulled out of the 
river, had reportedly said he had a head injury, which was bleeding. His family too vehemently 
objected to the suggestion that he might have drowned. A friend of the family chipped in: "In 
Tirunelveli, with rivers, ponds and pools all over the place, everyone knows swimming". A woman 
said even she could swim. The women said in one voice that drowning did not cause the deaths. 


Josephine, 30, had taken up residence in Tirunelveli, with her two sons aged six and 11, only three 
months back, getting away from an unhappy marriage. She went to the rally with her neighbours 
and became a victim. Her young sister Helen, now looking after the two children, said that the 
younger boy does not yet realise the tragedy that has befallen him. Those who had seen the body 
after it was taken out had also said that it had head injuries. Helen's grief turned into indignation 
when she narrated what she saw in the mortuary: If the police had robbed the victims of their 
lives, the State by its inhumanity, had divested them of even a sense of dignity in death. All the 
corpses - of men and women - were heaped in great disarray, one on top of another, stark naked. 
"Could they have not covered them up at least? Is that too much to ask?" sobbed Helen. 


The mother of Rathina Mary, another victim, claimed that her daughter who had swum across 
to the shore was hit with a bayonet, pushed into the water and stripped of her sari. It was stated 
that the police did that to many women to prevent them from climbing ashore and escaping 
arrest. Mary's mother bemoaned the death of her daughter and grandson, a baby boy Vignesh, 
in front of her eyes. Her husband Mariappan, in Tiruchi jail along with other estate workers, 
was unaware till his release that he had lost his family. 


Many women narrated how they were threatened by the police not to participate in agitation and 
rallies in future. Seethalakshmi, who was holding the banner in the vanguard of the rally, endured 
the lathi blows and was driven into the river, but escaped, only to be arrested in the police drive to 
pick up anyone found in wet clothes in the town. She recounted what the police said when they 
assaulted her in the police station: "So, you were the one holding the banner. Don't you have work 
to do at home? What were you doing ina procession?" She was sent away late in the night, after 
she was found bleeding profusely. Several other women also recounted how each blow given by 
the police was accompanied by threats like, "Will you take part in a procession again? Will you 
carry a flag again? Will you shout slogans again?" 


Manjamma, 40, was hit on the head and was castigated: "Does it behove a person of your age to 
walk with flag? "She did not drop the flag even then. As she was kicked into the river, she was 
challenged, "Will you dare carry a flag ever again?" Abuses with the most insinuating sexual 
overtones were also showered on the captive women. It is understandable that policemen would 
use coercive methods to deny women their legitimate role in public space. But what is distressing 
is that police women also were seen steeped in the same culture. Many women complained that 
they received such threats and obscenities from women police as well. It was reported that women 
police in a police station stripped more than ten women naked. 


The manner in which the women were treated in the hospital is a sad reflection on the medical 
profession. The doctor and the nurse joined the chorus in chiding the women from coming out 
of their homes: "Serves you.right. Do you need to hold a flag? You have not been beaten up 
enough. "They were treated disdainfully, some were sought to be sent out with little or no 
treatment. 

The July 23 killings is a grim reminder of the distance our polity has to travel before it can claim 
to have even a fig leaf of democracy. 


Mythily Shivaraman 


The author is working President of the State branch of the All India Democratic Women's Association. 
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DALITS - RISING AWARENESS 


The General Assembly of the United Nations proclaimed in 1948 the Universal ri ghts of the 
people of this planet. Forty-five years later, in 1993, the dismal picture of human rights in 


Villipuram, in the last two years, followed by discussions in the "colonies" of villages as 
against the "oors", that literally translate as towns, which are the exclusive dwelling zones 
of caste Hindus. The interactions aimed at cataloguing the kinds of discrimination faced by 


rought up in Singapore and visiting his native village Keezhaperungarai in Ramanathpuram 
district, for the first time, walked through the “caste Hindu" streets, clad in trousers and with 
shoes on - it provoked violent retaliation on a massive scale, abetted by police brutality. The 
affected Dalits had to take refuge in a neighbouring district. 


To Dalits, gaining access to essential human needs - water and toilet facilities - is a difficult 
task. "Even a dog can drink water from a public pond, But we cannot," said a women from a 
village in Pudukkottai district. "After I collect water from the public tap, the spot where my pot 
was kept is washed - sometimes with cow-dung water - before the pot of a person belonging to 
a higher caste is placed there," woman in Tuticorn said, "When we clean the yards outside their 
homes - never the inside - and ask for water to drink, we have to cup our hands and accept the 
water poured from a disdainful distance." Said another: "I am a midwife who helps their women. 
I get some tea for my labour, never in a tumbler but in old soda bottles, sometimes in coconut 
shells. I can touch their babies but not their vessels." A Dalit Christian from Muthu Nagar, 
Tuticom, said that the small brook from which Dalits used to fetch water was bought up by non- 
Dalits who dug a well there and kept both water sources for their exclusive use. 


The absence of toilets is a matter of torture for the women: "We have been using "poramboke" 
land for toilet purposes, though quite a walk from our homes. But one day we found the land 
taken over by them. We were fenced out; upper-caste men hung sticks, slippers and brooms 
from the trees to warn us to keep away. There was no other unused public land for our use. The 
piece of land was converted into a sports ground for them. What could we do?" similar griev- 
ances were heard in other districts as well. 


The Dalits of Koodalingapuram in Dindigul district said that while the burial grounds of other 
castes were located conveniently a short distance from their homes, Dalits had to walk four 
kilometres, across thorny bushes and waterways, to bury their dead. During the monsoon, the 
burial grounds get flooded. A resident of Royapuram, Tuticorin, alleged that when Dalits 
approached the District Collector seeking an alternative place, he asked them: "Why do you 
want to create new and needless trouble?" 


The extensive practice of the "two glasses" system (two sets of tumblers, one for Dalits and the 
other for non-Dalits) in tea’ shops located in caste Hindu localities of Tamil Nadu _ has been 
acknowledged by the State Government, although the number of such shops vary from fewer 
than 2,000 shops in the Governments estimate to nearly 6,000 according to some Dalit leaders. 
For many Dalit residents, this is something they have accepted as a normal fact of life. 


Ina village in Oddanchathram taluk of Dindigul district, Dalits described a practice, which they 
called "tea ceremony". The tea stall owner, standing inside the stall, would pour through a 
window tea in the tumbler picked up by the Dalit from a comer outside the stall. After drinking 
the tea, the Dalit would wash the tumbler in water kept in a tin vessel, without spilling a drop 
outside as that would "pollute" the place. Some Dalits said that they brought their own tumblers 
to the stall and did not seem to think that that was unusual. 


Fifty years plus into Independence, a Dalit cannot sit and drink tea in a tea shop. To stand at a 
distance and drink is the norm. Asked why they did not demand that they be served tea in the 
same glass as people belonging to other castes, a woman answered: "You know what the stall 
owner will say? 'Today you ask for the same glass. Tomorrow you will ask my daughter for 
your son." 

The "two glasses" system received amajor joltin Kullacthunayakanpatty in Gandharvakkotta! 
taluk of Pudukkottai district when AIDWA gave a call to picket tea shops where it was 1n 
vogue. However, the picketing was rendered unnecessary by an agreement signed by the six 
stall owners of village assuring that in future all customers would be served tea in one type of 
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. . xt 
tumblers. This happened on May 9, 1999, a day before picketing was to lake ae ni 
day, as the women in the village marched towards the teashops, the tahsildar yin ore 
signed papers and assured the crowd that anyone violating the agreement would be arrested. 


i 14 a m 
Later, however, the District Collector issued a statement denying that the two glass it 
was in vogue in the village; the Collector, however, failed to explain why in that case it beca 
necessary to get such a statement from the tea stall owners. 


Nor would the Collector have admitted that the women of the village had complained to the 


the tahsildar came to their doorsteps now to plead with them that they give up the oom he 
also asked the panchayat president to give a written assurance that the well would be cleane up 


In the life of a Dalit there is nothing one can take for granted - like getting a hair-cut in a place of 
one's choice. The Dalits of Appiyampatti (Dindigul district) complained to the AIDWA 
investigating team that although eight hairdressers were available within a short distance, none 
would serve them. They had to go to Darapuram, spending Rs. 10 on bus fare. 


It is unlikely that many Dalit women in these villages would have heard of the celebrated 
temples of Tamil Nadu such as the Kanchi, Kamakshi and Madurai Meenakshi temples, which 


law? Today you will ask for entry into our temple. Tomorrow, you will ask for my daughter in 
marriage". Inter-caste marriages, the only real means to destroy the caste system, are obviously 


While a new century and anew millennium wait to be ushered in, most of India lies mired in 
feudal follies and atrocities that belonged to a bygone age. Dalits have been lying low for far 
too long in history. When Oppressed sections rise, as a revolutionary once said, "it will not be a 
tea party". When we fail to draw lessons from history, we cannot escape paying a very dear 
Price. To be civilised or to be brutish is our Own choice. 


Mythily Sivaraman 


Mythily Sivaraman is working President of the Tamil Nadu unit of the 
All India Democratic Women's Association (AIDWA), Frontline, July 16, '99, 
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White Paper 


I do not ask 
for the sun and moon from your sky 
your farm, your land, 
your high houses or your mansions 
I do not ask for gods or rituals, 
castes or sects 
Or even for your mother, sisters, daughters. 
T ask for 
my rights as a man. 
Each breath from my lungs 
sets off a violent trembling 
in your texts and traditions 
your hells and heavens 
fearing pollution. 
Your arms leapt together 
to bring to ruin our dwelling places. 
You'll beat me, break me, 
loot and burn my habitation 
But my friends! 
How will you tear down my words 
planted like a sun in east? 
My rights: contagious caste riots 
festering city by city, village by village, 
man by man 
For that's what my rights are -- 
Sealed off, outcast, road-blocked, exiled. 
I want my rights, give me my rights. 
Will you deny this incendiary state of things? 
I'll uproot the scriptures like railway tracks. 
Burn like a city bus your lawless laws” ’ 
My friends! e 
My rights are rising like the sun. 
Will you deny this sunrise? 


Poisoned Bread 
- Sharankumar Limbale 
(Translated by Priya A darkar) 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN ON DALIT 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


The National Campaign on Dalit Human Rights was born out of an initiative of 
concerned Human Rights Activists in India working among dalits, engaged ina 
study on the effectiveness of the implementation of the SC/ST (Prevention of 


prevails in many parts of our country. The national campaign will highlight Dalit 
Human Rights and uphold that "Dalit Rights are Human Rights", 


The Dalit movements, since the 1920s, have been fighting "untouchability", Ccasteis 2 
and economic exploitation. A central tenet in their consciousness / ideology has been} 
that the untouchables are part of the original inhabitants in India i.e, the Adi or ‘ 
indigenous peoples. This is being actively or even aggressively reaffirmed today, 
in both national and international forums to establish the self-identity and to 
empower the powerless Dalits in their struggle for emancipation. Needless to 


the "heinous crime of untouchability" . We are only attempting to ca 
on the great march that they have led decades ago. 


The National Campaign is launched and led by Dalit activists, y 
and men. The Campaign solicits Support and solidarity from aj 
ments such as women, labour, human rights,people's ‘fi 
and institutions in the country; and from oe | "i rf 


both women 
other move- 


ntellectuals who work to protect and promote Dalit 


Rs 
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Even after 50 years of independence, every hour 2 Dalits are assaulted, every day 3 Dalit 
Women are raped, 2 Dalits are murdered, and 2 Dalit houses are burnt down. The violence 
perpetrated or Dalits involve burning of homes and fields, murder, torture and beating of 
women, molestation and rape of women, death in lock-up and custody and others. These 
occur inspite of Constitutional guarantees abolishing untouchability. Victims of bonded 
labour, child labour, prostitution and the Devadasi system (slave to gods and men) come 
largely from Dalit communities. Dalits live in separate colonies and far away from caste 
Hindu localities. They do not have access to public wells to draw water or to public eating 
places. They have separate glasses for drinking tea and coffee at the village restaurants. 
They cannot enter the Hindu temples. Inter-caste marriages are prohibited both by religion 
and practise. Atrocities against Dalits basically arise in the context of "keeping Dalits" in 
their place within the social hierarchy mediated by caste and untouchability. 


The growing self-awareness, assertion and self-reliance of Dalits promoted by Reservation 
policies guaranteed by the Constitution of India, other institutions, progressive Dalit 
ideologies, participation in Dalit struggles etc. threaten the vested interests, privileges of 
the hitherto dominant non-Dalit castes. Raising consciousness of Dalits and resistance on a 
wide range of issues such as distribution of surplus land, minimum wages, dignity, and 
justice have led to brutal caste violence against Dalits and Dalit women in particular. 


The Dalits confront barbaric atrocities and violence, denial of basic needs, land rights, legal 
discrimination, infringement of civil liberties, inferior or no people status, dehumanising 
living and working conditions, impoverishment, bad health conditions, high levels of 
illiteracy and continuing social ostracism. Despite the existence of constitutional ri ghts and 
other legislations that is meant to address their problems, Dalit communities continue to 
live in poverty, perform menial low paid jobs such as scavenging and lack access to basic 
resources. 


"Today their predicament can be described in terms of a lost humanity, a dispossessed 
community who live in segregated condition. Continuos economic exploitation, and socio- 
cultural oppression have rendered them politically voiceless". 


We strongly recognise that the Dalit women are thrice alienated on the basis of their class, 
caste, and gender. The Dalit women have to grapple with discrimination due to caste 
hierarchy and untouchability on the one hand and extreme deprivation and poverty on the 
other coupled with political, legal and religio - cultural discrimination. 


We are however, hopeful that Dalits in India have the capacity to transform their pain and 
struggle into power. Our efforts therefore are to establish our lost humanity, dignity and 
security; to establish ourselves as daughters and sons of this soil- since this is our soil- and 
to assert our aspirations for self-governance with Dalit leadership to bring about a change in 
power equations in economic, cultural and political positions. 


We therefore demand that the Government of India: 


1 Recognize "Dalit Rights are Human Rights". 

2 Effectively implement spirit and action the SC/ST (Prevention of Atrocities) Act and 
Rules in all States and hand over the responsibility of monitoring the implementation 
of the Act to the National SC/ST Commission. 

3 Afford full protection to all Dalits participating in the Panchayat Raj institutions and 
other democratic institutions of the country's polity 
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4 Restore to us all the land that have been taken away from us. 1 ao 

5 Ensure the right of reservation of Dalits and other most backward classes in all pi ; iat 
enterprises and companies whihc enjoy one or more forms of subsidy from the central o 
State government. i # 

6 Consider all Dalits as "Schedule Castes" within the parameters of our Constitution, ae 
“spective of their particular faith and practice of religion and extend reservation right to 
them. , - 

7 Ensure that the Dalit community in India is provided sufficient financial resources for 
their true social development, since denial of basic needs of Dalits amounts to denial of 


their Human Rights. 
We further demand that Internation Human Rights Community: 


1 Recognise that "Dalit Rights are Human Rights" | 

2 Undertake a global effort to abolish untouchability in all manifestation and its practice 
be considered a heinous crime against humnaity punishable in the severest form pos 
sible in India in particular and in several other Asian countries. 

3 Bring within the pruview of Human Rigths forms of discrimination and violations against 
Dalits, both by the State and by civil society 

4 Support the demand Sor the appointment of a special Rapporteur or working group on 
the practice of untouchability in Asia and the inclusion of caste discrimination in 


Article | and UN Convention on the Elimination of racial Discrimination. 
We demand that the United Nations: 


1 Recognise that "Dalit Rights are Human Rights". 

2 Appoint a Special Rapporteur or Working group on the practice of untouchability 
in Asia. 

3 Take steps to include caste discrimination in Article | of the Convention for the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 


This memorandum is being addressed to: 


1. The President of India 

2. The Prime Minister of India 

3. The Speaker of the Lok Sabha 

4. The Chairman of the Rajya Sabha 

5. The Leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha 

6. The Leaders of the Opposition in the Rajya Sabha 

7. The Governors of all the Indian States 

8. The Chief Ministers of all the Indian States 

9. The Speakers of the Assemblies of the Indian States 
10. The leaders of the Opposition of all the Assemblies 


1. The Secretary General of the UN 
2. The Chief Human Rights Commissioner of the UN 
3. The Chief of Missions of every Indian Mission Abroad 
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Peace <for Empowerment And 
Calf Sfor Equity 


The National Commission for Women and the Guild of 
Service are mobilising women to celebrate the millen- 
nium with a nation-wide campaign PEACE, which 
stands for Peace for Empowerment and Call for Equity. 
The slogan of this mass mobilisation is "Peace for Em- 
powerment and Empowerment for Peace". 


Peace is the most compelling and overarching agenda for the 21st century. Women all over 
the world have suffered the worst consequences of war. This gives the movement the vital 


strength to turn into a new initiative for peace, with the 
understanding that political, legal, economic and social 
empowerment is needed to direct the strength of women 
towards peace. 


On December 19th 1999 at 12 noon, women in every 
district of the country, along with like minded men, will 
form human chains. The action will be reinforced with 
the Gandhian principle of fasting for the purification of 
body, soul and society. The song of the millennium, 
based on the theme of peace and empowerment is being 
written and translated into all regional languages and 
will be publicized through the electronic media. At 12 
noon all over India, the song will be sung by women 
and men who will have formed hundreds and thousands 
of human chains in their respective areas. 


The chain can be started by a woman of stature of the 
region, a freedom fighter, woman activist, social worker 
or just a humble woman who is fighting to overcome 
her circumstances. Chains will also be made in every 
other area and if they can meet, they will. Otherwise 
the chains will be complete in themselves. 


The Symbolic Significance 


A new century and a new millennium is dawning. 
During the last thousand years the world has witnessed 
and experienced violence, war, inequality, exploitation, 
oppression and injustice. Do we begin the next thou- 
sand years carrying the burden of anguish? Certainly 
not! We are confident that the new millennium can be 
one of peace, joy and equality. This is possible only 
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| ia, i women 
with a united endeavour. Today all over the world and all over India, baa a 
and men are coming together to make human chains. The need Ne Ws ; ee 
idari t will turn hope to reality. Million men é 
human beings together - in a solidarity tha | } he 
men are pa to break free from the chains of oppression, tyranny sia ie i is) 
Women are empowered this new era to spearhead this endeavour. Let us toge 


the new millennium of Peace. 


Millennium Pledge for Peace 


We pledge to make peace our creed and never to use viclehee: 
We pledge to renounce war as a means of settling disputes. 
We pledge to work for the empowerment of women and children, 
for the deprived, the discriminated and the oppressed. 

We pledge to work for equity and justice, 
equality and person-hood, and love and liberty for all. 


Peace Song of the Millenniu 


For peace let us all, a new candle light 
To end the darkness of hatred and might 


With strength of the leaf break the boulder's pride 
Let us work out this miracle with the meek on our side 


The vultures around us are feeding on death 
Let little birds of hope rekindle life's breath 


How stifled the hope, how constricting the climes 
Let peace be revived by the breezes subli 


Days of violence prevail, air with conflict is fraug 
Let a huge wave of humanness throw out the rot | 


Let the river of peace spring from the droplets of love 
Drive out rancour and hate in its wake and its shove 


Let enmity cease and a new millennium unveil 
Let us all take a pledge that love only prevail 


Free translation by Syeda Hameed 
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Declaration of the Asia-Pacific Regional NGO Sympostum 
“Asia-Pacific Women 2000: Gender Equality, Development and Peace” 


We, the women of the Asia Pacific, claiming our place as sixty per cent of the world's 

women, declare our determination: 

To strive for societies based on individual and social dignity in which women feel strong, 

active, creative and empowered; where the vital power of our bodies' functioning and 

healing remains intact, where our diverse abilities and talents are valued; and where we 
may make decisions and choices, express ourselves and move about freely and confidently 
without fear of violence; 

To help build a region in which militarism 1s replaced by peace and where mutual respect 
| ape between nations ensures that measures are 
taken to rectify the gross inequalities and 

‘disparities which have resulted from 


ry a mt Sees = globalization; 
me >. SES %- | To celebrate those elements of our 
Rs SB) 
“ay 


~ 


. regional cultural diversity which enrich 

me. and strengthen the role of women in 

Kx. society and to transform those cultural 

YF - wowe ~ practices which discriminate against 

= -yyomen and which, at times, cause irrepa 
- rable physical, psychological and 

social damage to women and girl-children; 

To work-for a world in which resources are 

~ sustainably used, equally shared between women and men 

*~ and equitably distributed within and between States; and 

To demand a world in which women are fully em 
powered and participate equally in the definition 
of structures, systems and policies which deter 

mine the framework of our lives. 


We recognise that the Beijing Platform for Action 
: [BPFA] has given some impetus to our struggle 
‘towards achievement of this vision. 

‘We reaffirm our commitment to the principles and 

~ to the general framework for the achievement of equality, 

development and peace contained in the BPFA but we 

gf -- - deplore the lack of comprehensive, integrated 

oe implementation of the BPFA by governments within our region. 
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ate | of 
We acknowledge that some gains have been facilitated by the BPFA process, ae. 
which can be attributed to the important contribution of non government organisa 
[NGOs] and the vibrant women's movement. 


While we note these gains, we view the concern: 


The continued existence of regressive elements and attitudes towards women's empower- 
ment in our region; . 

The failure to provide high quality, affordable services addressing the primary health needs 
of women and the persistent, narrow approaches to reproductive and sexual health which 
have resulted in the failure to ensure effective programs in these areas by many govern- 
ments in the region; 

The lack of comprehensive, gender sensitive educational policies that would contribute to 
the elimination of attitudes towards women which act to limit their role in society; | 
The persistence of a culture of violence against women and the escalating commodification 
and exploitation of women and girl-children; 

The continued degradation and depletion of the environment and the failure to develop 
effective national, regional and international policies to protect natural resources and ensure 
their sustainability. 


The actual and potential effects of modern biotechnology and information and communica- 
tions technology which lead to health and environment hazards, the globalization of 


The inadequate attention 8iven to the needs of women and girls who are marginalised 
because of their disability, or because of their race, language, ethnicity culture, religion, or 
Socio-economic status or Because they are indigenous people, refugees or displaced 


The inadequate mechanisms for ensuring that governments are responsive and accountable 
to citizens for the fulfillment of their international obligations to implement commitments 
to social and economic development that involves, benefits and empowers women, 
eradicates poverty and safeguards natural resources; 
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The increasing influence of multi-and trans - national corporations in international, domes- 
tic and local arenas and the failure of the international community to develop mechanisms 
for their regulation and accountability; 

The wresting of economic, legal and political control from local and indigenous 
communities and the progressive control of natural resources, science and technology 
including the patenting of life forms by multinational and transnational actors, 

The alarming increase in armed and other forms of violent conflict and the perpetuation of 
the systematic use of violence against women, including rape, mutilation, forced 
pregnancies and sterlisations, trafficking and forced prostitution and other forms of 
violence by State, para-State and non-State actors; 


The increasing militarisation and nuclearisation of the region, 

Among political systems in the region, an escalation in the use of religious, ethnic, cultural 
and other forms of identity-based constructs to deny women equality, enjoyment of rights, 
access to resources and a voice, particularly through the use and threat of violence. 


Despite these challenges, we draw strength from: 


A growing acceptance and commitment towards addressing women's needs by groups within 
civil society, governments and international organisations; 

The growth of'NGOs and citizens movements working for women's empowerment and the 
variety and creativity of their initiatives, as well as the strengthening of alliance and 
networks amongst them and; 

The partnerships which have developed between NGOs working for women's 
empowerment facilitated by the BPFA and other actors in civil society, governments and 
the UN system. 


We therefore commit ourselves to translating our vision for the world, our region and 
ourselves into a living reality. 


To achieve these goals, we must: 


Acknowledge the diversity of our circumstances as women and communities, celebrate and 
find strength in the richness of our plurality and ensure meaningful spaces for each of our 
voices; 

Ensure that our differing realities replace an abstract, undifferentiated concept of women 
and that these differences are reflected in legislation, policies and interventions and in the 
articulation of human rights issues; 

Ensure that the areas of concern addressed by the BPFA are informed by a holistic approach 
to women's human rights rather than fragmented, sectoral views; 

Ensure that women have access to the power of science and technology; 

Ensure that States and civil societies recognise women's entitlement to the full range of 
personal and social rights available to men, 

Ensure that governments, societies and individuals adhere to non-violent forms of conflict 
resolution and respect the human dignity and rights of women affected by conflict and 
violence. 


Towards this end, we further commit ourselves to finding the means to ensure the full 
participation of women in our movement, to enhance the solidarity among us and to con- 
solidate our linkages. 
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Furthermore, we call upon governments, the UN system and civil society: | 
To reaffirm their commitment equality, development and peace through the effective 
implementation of the BPFA, CEDAW and other human rights instruments; | | 
To ensure that women have control over all aspects of their lives including their sexuality 
as well as equal representation in decision-making at all levels ands in all spheres, 
including leadership positions and governance structures; 

To re-examine and re-orient macro economic and development policies to ensure the 
protection of women's human rights and to redress the growing feminization of poverty. 


Finally, as we leave this century of turmoil, rapid change and development, we call upon 
the governments of the world to have the courage and commitment to translate the high 


Adopted on this 3rd day of September nineteen hundred and ninety nine in Nakhon Pathom, Thailand. 
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Campaign against bonded labour 


There is a haunting sadness in 1 1-year-old Ranga's eyes. Sitting hunched up ina ‘classroom’ 
in Anekal, he stiffens when he sees a strange face. He darts nervous glances every time the 
rusty iron gate creaks. "It could be my parents. They may come and drag me back to our 
village and to a life of jeeta (bonded labour)", he intones, flatly. 


Ranga has run away. From the ashes of a life of labour and abuse, he is determined to build 
a future. He will only reveal sketchy details of life back home when he watched other 
children in his village near Sarjapura playing boisterous games while he cleaned cowsheds 
and courtyards in his dhani's house. 


One evening, he happened to watch a street play on bonded labour by a group called Jeevika. 
It seemed to him that they were enacting his daily routine. By the time the play came to an 
end, he had made up his mind. He wouldn't stay and slave. He ran away and followed Jeevika 
to Anekal."We are used to seeing boys like Ranga on our doorsteps. They are determined not 
to go back to their parents and dhanis," says an unruffled Kiran Kamal Prasad, founder of 
Jeevika or Jeeta Vimukti Karnataka, a non-government organisation working for identifying 
and abolishing bonded labour, especially bonded child labour, in the state. 


The Bonded Labour (Abolition) Act passed in 1976 declared bonded labour a crime. Successive 
governments claimed that bonded labour had been wiped out, unmindful of the fact that countless 
little Rangas were being driven to a life of sweat and toil when they should have been in school. 
Such desperate children are taken in by Jeevika and offered food and shelter. Their parents are 
contacted and counselled and if they agree (which is unfortunately very rare) the boys are enrolled 
into a bridge course run by the group before they gain admission into government schools. 


The task is uphill. Especially because most of these boys are spirited away by their parents to 
repay real and fudged debts taken from their landlord. "So, many times parents have been 
incited to file complaints of kidnapping against us. Some of them come here, curse us and leave 
their children behind, writing them of as dead!" says Ramakrishna, a volunteer at Jeevika. 
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How Jeevika discovered society's murky underbelly is quite a strange story. Kiran, a stu- 
dent of anthropology and a former Jesuit, began visiting Handenahalli village (Sarjapura 
hobli, Anekal taluka) in connection with an adult literacy programme in 1986. There were 
a large number Dalit of families in the village. Finding some of them enthusiastic learners, 
he began staying with them. But Kiran soon earned the wrath of the dominant castes in the 
village who spread the rumour that he was a missionary, out to convert the youth! What the 
rumour mills couldn't achieve, brute force did. 


When Dalit youth, Encouraged by Kiran, organised cycle jathas to spread awareness on 
issues such as alcoholism and illiteracy, the hierarchy in the village shook and shuddered. A 
social boycott of dalits was declared. Kiran was beaten up and told "to leave these people to 


their fate". 


Local police stepped in and during the course of the inquiry, the then Superintendent of 
Police, Prabha Rao, asked Kiran a significant question: "How many bonded labourers are 
there in this village?" Kiran was stumped. Until then, he had no idea that such a practise 
even existed. That too in a place on the fringes of a cosmopolitan city like Bangalore! 


But his other friends - the dalit boys - knew and within a week, they gave him a list of 40 
bonded labourers, That was just the beginning. By 1990, Jeevika had tabulated data on 
bonded labour with the help of the Computer department of St Joseph's Evening College. 


Jeevika, which by now had 30 full-time staff and 75 part-time volunteers, started Surveys in 
48 taluks of Karnataka and came up with astounding findings: 19,000 bonded labourers in the 
agricultural sector, with men and boys accounting for 98 per cent. The figures, Jeeyj ka is sure, 
will triple if bonded labour in brick kilns, stone quarries, houses and hotels is considered. 


representation to the deputy commissioners so that their rights were not abused. "It is the 
m 
government's duty to rehabilitate them. It has the money and the machinery, so why should 


But the boys do have teething troubles when it comes to schooling. "Most of them lack 
concentration and they find sitting in one place difficult. They burst into tears when they 
think of their parents," Ramakrishna says. So they are allowed to get used to their new life 
first. The bridge course begins only when they are ready to learn. "It feels good when 
teachers tell us that these kids are bright and eager to learn and do well in all the tests and 
exams," exult the volunteers. 


Achievements like these are the only bright spots in their otherwise hard life. Trudging 
from village they stage powerful street plays for which they write their own dialogue and 
songs. They go from door to door, appealing to people to send their children to school, not 
to the fields. "Jeeta. viinukthi deshakke shakthi," (Freedom from bonded labour will make 
a country strong) they shout in the streets and when they knock on people's doors. They go 
on cycle iathas to spread awareness. Sometimes, they don't know where their next meal will 
come from, but they are confident someone somewhere will help. 


It was a moment of triumph for them when a landlord in the Yamnare gram panchayat 
volunteered to support their activities and provide ragi for the kids. "Some industrialists in 
the area have shown an interest in our activities, but we have no time to follow up on this. 
We have to think of ways to augment resources," they say, thinking of the day when aid 
from agencies like HIVOS or CRY may dry up. 


The fund crunch has motivated the group to think up novel ideas for local fund raising. 
There is talk of fair price depots and milk co-operatives in villages in their efforts. "Per- 
haps, families can pay a nominal sum over every kilo of rice/ ragi and the money thus 
collected can be used for our "back to school programme", suggest volunteers. "Money 
is always scarce, but we have to continue our work. . We are yet to go to villages in the 
backward districts of north Karnataka. We have just begun work and there is so much more 
to be done," they add. 


If you want to help Jeevika, you can contact Kiran Kamal Prasad on 3210144. Vimukti Trust functions No 326, 
K.U'S. Layout, Nagarbhavi Post, Bangalore- Fe. 


Kavitha K 
November 13th, 1998 


The Margins Awake: 
Building a ‘Civil’ Society 
in the Third World (1) 


Let me begin by briefly citing six among thousands of events in the past three years 
which highlight the efforts in civil society in the Third World to both reaffirm its 
democratic and political potential and underscore the endemic problems in the 
dominant economic and political processes--problems which are severely 
constraining and, in many cases, destroying, the very basis of survival on the planet. 
These events give us a profound insight about the struggle to build a 'civil' society in 
the Third World. 


Islamabad gathering was to also discuss ways to strengthen the remarkable 
Pakistan-India People-to-People Initiative which had evolved a year before in the 


restoring democratic and tolerant societies within each country. 
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fourth Concention in Peshawar in November 1998. Its significance was marked both 
by the courage of citizen's groups in Pakistan to invite 200 Indians from vastly 
diverse backgrounds to Pakistan, and in doing this at a time of growing cynicism 
and mistrust among the political elite's of both countries. That the implications of 
the yhen recently exploded nuclear devices was a central element of the agenda 
made the importance of this initiative even more salient. In April 2000, Bangalore 
will host the next Convention. 


Peoples plan for the twenty first century 


The second event is the convergence in Kathmandu, Nepal of over 500 representa- 
tives of women's organizations, trade unions, fishing communities, indigenous and 
tribal peoples, farmers, child workers, human rights organizations and support groups 
working among and with them. The occasion was the third General Assembly of the 
People's Plan for the Twenty-First Century (PP21), an "alliance of hope", a loose 
association of citizen's groups from all over Asia. The participants shared their 
experiences and their long journeys to establish more accountable governance as 
well as their own autonomous initiatives towards building a "society which is gen- 
der just, culturally plural, socially equitable, politically participatory, peaceful, demo- 
cratic and ecologically sane...based on life-centred values--compassion, caring, nur- 
turing and sharing." The Sagarmatha Declaration (2), debated and adopted by the 
participants, outlines both a powerful critique of the dominant economic and politi- 
cal system and the vision towards which they will be more collectively working as 
they move into the next millennium (PP21, 1996). 


Peasant revolt in Mexico 


The third example is situated in the almost sixr years that have passed since the 
extraordinary revolt of peasants in the Chiapas region of Mexico, a revolt that "took 
virtually everyone by surprise" (Harvey, 1995). The subsequent developments in 
1995-96 point towards the evolution of a radical new politics that is being simulta- 
neously articulated by the local peasants, numerous other Mexican movements and 
groups as well as their supporters around the world. In its call to all Mexicans to 
participate in a broad movement for "jobs, land, housing, food, health, education, 
independence, freedom, democracy, justice and peace," the Zapatistas gave primacy 
to resisting anti-democratic trends and developments (like the abrogation of agrar- 
ian reform or the forcible "integration"--via NAFTA--into the world economy on 
terms over which they had no control or against the ruling trends in the Mexican 
economy which had resulted in the rapid extraction of Chiapas' oil, forests, minerals 
and labour with benefits and profits predominantly accruing to large landowners, 
ranchers, merchants and politicians or the continuing human rights violations, 1n- 
cluding massacres by representatives of large landowners often supported by the 
Mexican army). They also helped place popular and democratic movements at the 
centre of Mexico's political process. In essence, the movement and its widespread 
support have highlighted the central importance of democracy, justice and dignity. 
The Mexican State that initially responded with its military eventually backed down 
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and has engaged in a series of crucial public dialogues in the process pte : 
majority of the Zapatistas' demands. Though there is still a long way to ite or 
the radical agenda is implemented (the negotiations process has moved up an own 
as it shuttles between creating hope and getting stalled because of official 
intransigence or violence), the revolt and its aftermath have had an exceptional im- 
pact in Mexico and beyond and has in the process strengthened civil society in Mexico. 
(Collier, 1994; Esteva, 1994), 


National front for Adivasi self rule 


The fourth event involved tribals belonging to tribal groups and movements from all 
over India representing a recently formed national coalition called the National Front 
for Tribal Self-Rule, converging to Delhi to seek the implementation of an official 
Commissions' report on tribal self-governance. They were also asserting their 
primary rights over productive natural resources and an end to the state treating 
them as trespassers in their own lands and forests. This was in the context where 
since 1865, the Indian sub-continents forests were placed under state control "for 
reasons of empire"-- a policy process that was adopted with minimal changes by the 
independent governments of the sub-continent. 


Four years earlier, relenting to widespread agitation by tribals protesting against 
continued violations of their customary and resource rights by state and non-state 
actors, the Indian Parliament had 
set up a committee headed by a 
tribal M.P., Dileep Singh Bhuria. 
Mr Bhuria's report argued that 
tribal society had been marked by 
its Own representative systems of 
f0vernance through the Gram 
Sabha (village council) which 
should be legally recognized as 
the primary centre of tribal gov- 
erance. He also argued that the 
long-standing demand of tribal 
control over productive land and 
forests should be conceded to and 
that administrative interference in 
tribal affairs should be mini- 
mized. (Sharma, 1996). The gov- 
“rnment, necessitating the mass 
gathering of tribals in Delhi 
largely ignored his report, 
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Rule in Our Villages." This declaration did not imply secession from India but the 
assertion of relative autonomy from what was experienced as an intrusive and 
exploitative state apparatus and the unjust social and economic order that it 
legitimated at the expense of their livelihoods, identities and systems of self-gover- 
nance. (Kothari, 1994). The demonstration achieved a part of its goal after a week in 
Delhi--the central government relented to the demand for recognizing the primacy 
of the Gram Sabha and in December 1996 cleared the way for a historic amendment 
to the Constitution recognising the tribal right to self-rule. 


Similar mobilizations have been witnessed in indigenous and tribal regions all over 
the world and several major global alliances have been formed. These, coupled with 
the efforts of many groups to articulate their concerns before a special sub-commis- 
sion and the human rights committee of the United Nations, can also be seen as part 


of an effort of building a global civil society firmly rooted in local democratic 
processes. 


Farmers movement in Karnataka 


The fifth example is of farmers in the southern state of Karnataka in India who laid 
siege to the first Indian franchise of Kentucky Fried Chicken (KFC) in the capital 
city of Bangalore. KFC, operated by Pepsi Cola Co. was forced to temporarily shut 
down. The action was symbolic of protest in different parts of the country against 
handing over control to transnational corporations (TNCs) in critical areas like ev- 
eryday food. It specifically opposed the mass marketing of chicken by a centrally 
controlled corporation with, it was alleged, chemical additives that were in violation 
of national standards. These farmers had earlier successfully protested against (what 
was perceived as an assault on India diverse seed base) the U.S.-based Cargill 
Corporation for aggressively marketing hybrid seeds at the expense of locally 
controlled and produced food crops. Cargill was forced to withdraw from Kamataka. 
Similar protests have been organisd against another transnation, Monsanto for 
propagating genetically engineered crops that would produce ‘dead' seeds forcing 
the farmer to purchase new seed for subsequent croppings. The concerns underlying 
these protests are central to the building of a civil society particularly one of the 
central issues: who should have rights over resources that are central to the lives and 
livelihoods of a majority of people on the planet. Should they be with private corpo- 
rations and an international institutional system that privileges private accumulation 
and profit or should they be under the primary protection and care of communities 
whose economic and ‘cultural systems are so integrally linked to access to those 
resources? How justified is an international patent regime that permits the private 
patenting of the blood line of indigenous peoples and of seeds and medicinal plants 
that are the an integral part of indigenous knowledge and culture? (Brush and 
Stabinsky, 1996; Greaves, 1994). The mobilisation in Karnataka goes to the heart of 
these questions of justice and democracy. 


Similar mobilizations against the loss of control over productive natural resources 
and the process of victimization caused by economically unjust processes have taken 
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place across the less industrialized world. Hundreds of groups, coalitions and 
alliances have linked together not only to hold multilateral banks and TNCs 
accountable but to also evolve alternatives to the centralization of economic deci- 
sion making and the spread of monoculture where the needs of the ee 
predominate concerns for democratic control of productive resources and Ba 
respect for crop and biological diversity. One such recent forum is the People's 
Global Action that links together hundreds of grassroots movements and groups 
working for a more democratic, just and transparent international and global system. 


For the past decade, groups from all over the "South" have linked with support 
groups in the G-7 countries and held parallel meetings during the annual Aid 
Consortium and WB-IMF meetings. More importantly, they have outlined an 
alternative structural adjustment that leads to the wider realization of social justice 
and ecological sanity. In mid-1998, a People's Summit was organised in 
Birmingham at the time of the G-7 meetings, to celebrate the numerous ways in 
which local communities are recovering control over their economies and their lives. 
The remarkable expressions of protest and solidarity witnessed in Seattle earlier this 
year are a major trurning point not just in the struggle against the recklessness and 
lack o accountability of transnational corporations but also to forge new alliances 
that celebrate visions and practices that are socially and culturally plural and just 
and are ecologically sane. 


The agitation and actions of the farmers of Karnataka then are just one part of this 
global effort to not only hold corporations and states more accountable but to 
question who should control intellectual property on seeds and other plant genetic 
resources and to highlight the need to rethinking the very basis of centralized 
corporate control over the seeds of life. 


World conference of women 


The final example is of the unprecedented 
mobilization in preparation for the Beijing 
women's conference. For the first time, on such 
a scale, the preparatory process moved beyond 
urban-based activists and scholars to involve 
tens of thousands of women who had hitherto 
rarely moved out of their communities and yil- 
lages. The voices and concems of these women a 
“from the margins" shaped both independent 

national agendas as well as the popular agenda WBNGONBN 
in Beijing. In numerous countries, women 
vocally contested the official government pa- 
per for Beijing. In almost al] cases they were able to have a notable impact not just 
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lies, communities, areas, countries and regions that they lived in. They gave voice 
to a growing realization that all over the world--from the spaces of inter-personal 


relationships to the global economy--that the democratic process was itself under 
threat. (Lokayan Bulletin, 1995). 


To reiterate, the six events briefly highlighted above represent: The building of 
social movements in Pakistan and the creation of regional people-to-people initia- 
tives; the forging of a trans-boundary Alliance of Hope in Asia, the revolt against 
predatory capitalist interests and undemocratic trends in Mexico; the demand for 
tribal self-rule and autonomy in India and elsewhere; protest against transnational 
corporations and for sustaining control over the seed, the very basis of life in India 
as well as the building of global alliances and coalitions to assert popular 
democratic control over the essential building blocks of life and culture; and the 
unprecedented mobilization of women in preparation for the Beijing Summit. (3) 


These actions and activities are representative of the vast outpouring of democratic 
activity in the civil society of the Third World. This activity encompasses a 
staggering diversity of innovative endeavor which ranges from democratic control 
over local governments and productive resources to building transnational alliances; 
from hitherto subjugated communities and minorities asserting their democratic rights 
to the struggles of women to recover their di gnity and rights to productive resources; 
from numerous efforts to nurture plural folk and indigenous traditions of song and 
theatre to alternative networks of decentralized communication; from local actions 
seeking prohibition of the production, sale and consumption of alcohol to collective 
efforts to ban joint venture licenses to domestic and transnational corporate 
enterprises; from building democratic producers cooperatives to collective actions 
against the privatization of profitable public corporations; from campaigns against 
amniocentesis to regional campaigns against permitting western drug corporations 
to patent and penetrate a low-cost and indigenous medicine system; from campaigns 
against irresponsible and destructive tourism’ to struggles against "destructive" 
development projects; from prolonged local agitation's against corrupt officials to 
massive national support to weed out corruption in public life; from initiatives to 
restore control over local forests to massive collective effort to draft "people's" 
policies; from peoples tribunals to “try” those guilty of human rights and 
environmental violations to efforts to form joint management systems to conserve 
and nurture fragile ecosystems; from efforts to educate farmers and workers about 
the impact of the World Trade Organisation (WTO) the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) to mass public demonstrations against the policies and 
conditionalities of the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank and the WTO. 


This diversity of activities are indicative not just of the potential of civil society 
coming into its own but more importantly of the lessons that they teach us on the 
limits of representative democracy, the adverse implications of the current patterns 
of development and, on the responsibility of citizens in contemporary society-- 
lessons that are fundamental to the building of a democratic polity and a humane 
society. (Bobbio, 1987). (4) 
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Triumphant Capitalism and Civil Strife as Threats to Civil Society 


In the best sense then, a .Successful" and dynamic civil society would comprise of 
building democratic relational networks to nurture or protect diverse reli gions, belief 
systems, communities, families and political and economic pursuits. The greater 
the success in democratically developing and sustaining this diversity, the more 
mature a civil society would be. Given today's juncture of triumphalist capitalism, 
homogenizing cultural and consumerist values, highly inegalitarian societies (with 
most power continuing to reside in the hands of a few), the steady withdrawal of the 
state from its democratic and welfarist roles, as well as the explosion of civil strife 
and ethnic conflict, such a conception of civil society may seem utopian. While 
there is undoubtedly some truth in this, it is in understanding and contesting the 
structures which legitimate inequality, undemocratic practices and ecological 
destruction as well as in celebrating the diverse attempts to sustain ethical, 
democratic and ecological spaces that our actions in defence of civil society should 
lie. It is to that end that I will make the following observations. 


There was significant expectation in the immediate decades after the second world 
war and the successful struggles against colonization, that modernizing, benevolent 


ensure its role as a non-partisan arbiter and progressively nurture plural social, cul- 
tural and economic activities. 


ruling in that state with the Bhartiya Janata Party). 


polities which nurture the democratic interests of diverse communities living within 
them. These forces can be characterized as a "regressive" mobilization that ranges 
from religious extremists mobilizing mass support to undermine the peaceful 
coexistence of plural religious and ethnic identities often fueling inter- or intra-country 
conflict, hatred and "cleansing" to the use of "land armies" to protect the interests of 
large landowners against the demands for economic justice and land redistribution; 
from the whipping up of "hate" against poorer classes and minorities to numerous 
forms of violence against women and other vulnerable communities: from armed 
gangs "ruling" neighborhoods and unleashing a wave of terror on local citizens to 
public announcements that call on supporters to participate in pogroms or to purge 
neighborhoods of particular communities; from forcible eviction by land sharks of 
long-time residents of cities to networks that benefit from the trafficking in women 
and children; from civilian support to military action against democratic and non- 
violent protest to support for investments and technologies that are clearly 
undermining the economic and ecological endowments of countries. Here, too, the 
list is long and represents forces and trends that inhibit the longer-term realization of 
a democratic polity. 


These forces of democratic closure, if I may call them that, have arisen in contexts 
that are rooted in complex historical, colonial and developmental factors. They are 
also both fed by and often a reaction to the perpetuation of a homogeneous 
consumer culture and desires kindled by a homogenizing popular media. While the 
initial fascination for the John Wayne-Dynasty-Baywatch type of western 
programming is waning in favour of "indigenous" content, let us not be fooled by 
the latter. In an overwhelming number of cases, what dominates are soap operas, 
grossly simplified and distorted religious teleplays, escapist song-and-dance, 
fist-and-gun cinema and official propaganda--much of it interspersed by psycho- 
logical persuasion of regular consumerist advertising which generates widespread 
aspirations for the magic of consumer choices. Victor Papanek was right when he 
wrote, over a quarter century ago, that advertising, "makes you buy what you don't 
want with money that you don't have." (Papanek, 1971). Global corporate spending 
for advertising, packaging and promotions total over $ 500 billion annually. 
(Cavanagh and Barnet, 1994). That so many of us so uncritically accept this 
uni-directional climate of psychological persuasion is itself a contributing factor in 
keeping civil society weak and fragmented. 


The Myths of "Free Choices" and "Free Markets" 


Many, however, argue that the best judge of good civil society is how "freely" the 
marketplace functions: the primary indicator of the good life then becomes the range 
of choices made available to the individual consumer. Societies where these choices 
are limited are then by definition "lesser" societies. It does not particularly matter if 
a just and plural political order prevails or even if the country concerned gets seeped 
in progressively deeper external debt. Maximizing production and maximizing profits 
almost becomes an end in itself. (Bierstecker, 1992). The market is given greater 
value than the building of democratic political community and a cooperative economy 
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Randers, 1992; Durning 1992). It is 
indeed sad that we have moved towards a 
juncture where even democracy is equated 
with consumer choices and not with 
political freedoms and social justice, far less with ecological justice. (Kothari & 
Parajuli, 1993). 


The problem is not one of distribution either. Even if some goods and foods were 
subsidized and made accessible to the poor and the lower middle classes (as with 
India's state-run ration shops), the lack of purchasing power for hundreds of millions 


In fact, what is hidden in the assumptions of "free choice" and "free trade" is that 
capitalist development itself inhibits the realization ofa vibrant and democratic civil 
society. For instance, it engenders displacement, dispossession and marginalization 


were justifiable, most do not even get adequate cash compensation (which is itself 


so demeaning to culturally and ecologically rooted communities). (Kothari, 1996; 
Cernea, 1995), 


Economic Centralization, Ecological Degradation and Civil Society 


Additionally, since so much of modern industrial production and commercial activ- 
ity is contingent on the intensive and extensive extraction of natural resources and 
since a majority of the Third World people still depend for their subsistence on the 
regenerative capacities of their natural resource base--whether its land, forests or the 
rivers and the ocean, ecoldgical degradation, misuse and despoliation inevitably forces 
them to live an increasingly untenable life on the periphery of society. 
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Yet, even in these margins, they are evolving complex new ways of economically 
and socially subsisting. Even from the margins, many of them contribute more to 
developing civil society than do those with privilege and power. However, their 
capacity to play an active role as full participants in building a vibrant civil society 
is discounted by the centralization of economic and political power. primarily 
because of the critical loss (and lack) of control over productive resources. (5) 


In fact, most of the Third World has experienced a process where economic decision 
making is shifting from the hands of primary producers to national governments, 
private entrepreneurs or TNCs. In fact, I have argued elsewhere that control is even 
slipping away from national governments as faceless financial bureaucrats, 
economists and executives of transnational corporations increasingly decide the 
direction of national and global economies. (Kothari, 1994; Cavanagh, 1994). 


For instance, TNCs today control 70% of all the land in the Third World that grows 
crops for export. They control 80% of international trade and primarily benefit from 
this control. Not only are local (particularly small) producers more vulnerable as a 
result, but the capacities of national governments to monitor and regulate these 
corporate activities becomes a near impossible task. (6) (Korten, 1995). Even this 
level of hegemonic control does not seem to satisfy the dominant economic actors. 
Witness the pressure that they were able to exert on the OECD countries to draft and 
approve the Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI). If not for a remarkable 
global mobilisation that included concerned legislators, the draconian MAI would 
have become international 'law’. In October 1998, a major workshop of campaigners 
from all over the world will meet in Paris to ensure that instruments like MAI do not 
become a reality (Lokayan Bulletin 14:6, 1998). 


A democratic civil society cannot be built without holding corporate activity 
accountable to a democratic rights framework and the rights framework of the United 
Nations and.to transparent public processes in whichever country that they operate. 
It is not be an exaggeration to say that governments that permit rapacious corporate 
activity (including the financial institutions that support this activity) are guilty of 
undermining both their own sovereignty as well as the security of present and future 
generations. 


The State Stepping Back? 


Across much of the Third World, the pressure from TNCs, International Financial 
Institutions (IFIs) and other actors who directly and indirectly support their agenda, 
is to "roll back the state” and permit free access to markets, resources and labour. 
Even in relatively strong democratic societies like India with strong internal 
legislation to protect the interests of national production and patents, those propa- 
gating privatization and the "free market" call for a "stepping back" of the state. 
Western governments and IFIs support this and concur with this demand. There are 
clear double standards here since the pressure on the Third World to open its borders 
to powerful corporations and other financial interests is not reciprocated with 
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lowering of protectionism at home, Countries like the United States of America and 
France have stringent barriers to goods and services from the Third World. 
Ironically also, while no effort is spared to facilitate TNCs and other economic 
interests to "open up the Third World" to gain access to its resources, markets, labour 
and its sites to dump industrial waste, there is no counter mobility granted to labour. 
Capital and goods must be free, labour musi be kept bounded inside national 
frontiers unless selectively required by the industrial, agricultural or service sectors 
or as domestic labour, 


In fact, in country after country, business interests are being equated with national 
interests while social and cultural interests are relegated to a secondary position, if 
not sacrificed altogether. Also, states go out of their way to use their military, police 
or other coercive means to facilitate the entry of foreign exchange bearing 


experts to protect the "life and property of foreign investors." (The Indian Express, 
1995). As already mentioned, political freedoms, social and economic justice and 
the sustainability of the planet's ecosystems are in the process relegated to the back 
burner. Sustaining this status quo Is antithetical to the building of a democratic civil 


society. 


top-down, welfarist, wage employment option looks less and less attractive. 


polarization of wealth--which has doubled almost everywhere in the past 30 years 
(UNDP, 1995, 1997)--and the grossly iniquitous sharing of economic and political 


important political expression that argue against a unipolar vision of the world where 
the market must define economic behaviour and where the state should facilitate the 
"freeing" of the market and should minimally intervene in the immediate and longer 
term interests of its citizens--particularly those who are vulnerable and poor. 
Markets cannot guarantee equitable distribution nor should states be reduced to 
playing a preferential role in favour of national and global capital. These voices 
additionally argue that states must have the ability to hand over and defend the con- 
trol of local communities (of course with mutually agreed norms of conservation 
and use) over biological and genetic resources within its bounds. They also argue 
that there is no single linear process of development and that there are diverse ways 
of working towards a preferred society. The numerous efforts all over the world-- 
from producer-consumer cooperatives to alternative agricultural movements to 
worker-controlled production systems--point to growing efforts to build alternatives 
to the dominant unsustainable institutional and production processes. 


Situating Civil Society and the State 
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intervene or interfere in the functioning of the "free market", in reality, as already 


outlined, the state continues to play an intrusive role. This is precisely why : “i 
important political challenge to build a democratic state that can act as ace 
against predatory capital (domestic and transnational) and as a non-partisan 
in domestic conflicts. Simultaneously, civil society must continue to engage in 
democratic struggles for justice and ecological sustainability. 


In some of these struggles, there has been recent discussion that the state has be- 
come irrelevant or too deeply embedded in the dominating system. It is argued that 
if governance were to be truly de-centred (in fact, non-centred), with a complex 
array of representative mediating institutions, there would be no need for a state. At 
the present juncture, however, it is dangerous to think of a State-less society since 
whatever regulatory institutions are formed would play roles that the preferred state 


out of four states based on predominantly tribal identities. In the case of Jharkhand, 
finally, last year, the government conceded to the formation of an autonomous 
Jharkhand Council to govern a new territory that cuts across the older internal 


encouraging its own militant groups coupled with an active propaganda war). In 
many cases, these movements have never enjoyed majority support. Eventually, 
under state repression, selective accommodation of their demands and the sustained 
generation of a climate of fear as well as declining support among the potential 
populations, they have led to a weakening of their affectivity and reach. 


These two major types of movements are obviously not always distinct from one 
another. Often, secessionist groups accept compromises with the state and, 
conversely, movements for autonomy become secessionist. What is important to 
acknowledge is that most of these movements are direct consequences of 
undemocratic economic and political processes. 


So, where does all this leave us? We must acknowledge that in much of the Third 
World, civil society is still at a very nascent stage of its development. In addition to 
all the external actors who constrain and restrict it, civil society is full of passive 
clients of the state and the market. In an aggregate sense, these forces induce or 
support the closure of democratic political space. They inhibit (through fear, 
coercion or ideology) the realization of the full democratic potential of members of 
society in the pursuit of a democratic polity. They inhibit or destroy the strength of 
civil society that lies in inclusiveness, in pluralism, in the numerous efforts to foster 
associations, institutions, groups and alliances that can nurture and democratize a 
plural ethos. (Walzer, 1995; Keane, 1988). In this overall context, we can then say 
that the real task of democracy has just begun--from building democratic relations 
in the family, the community and the workplace to democratization of global insti- 
tutions. 


Portends and Challenges for the Future 


It is precisely this challenge that communities all over the Third World have taken 
up. Refusing to become "victims" of undemocratic political and economic 
processes, they are asserting both greater autonomy as well as mobilizing them- 
selves to confront the processes that are marginalizing them. Crucially for many, 
the primary goal is no longer the "seizure" of the state. Like the tribals affiliated to 
the Indian National Forum for Tribal Self-Rule or the peasants of Chiapas, they 
assert that in their demand for greater control over their productive resources and 
their political and social institutions they are privileging not just their livelihoods 
but also their identity. In that respect, they are strengthening plural institutions 
though the question of what processes of democratic functioning they evolve 
internally and how they define intra-group relationships towards a democratic civil 
society are challenges that they and others like them will have to increasingly face. 


These are issues that encompass all of humanity. The pursuit of wider public 
freedoms in civil society also requires a reciprocal responsibility to contribute to the 
"larger good". For instance, those seeking greater autonomy have to also give up 
some of theirs--towards what I would call responsible autonomy--an autonomy where 
rights are coupled with sacrifices and duties. 
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In fact, the challenge to evolve a dynamic civil society is to accept that any 
collective endeavour which has both the interests of the specific community or group 
or association as well as the "larger good" to pursue will have to make compromises. 
Ifa truly plural and democratic civil society and state is the goal then creative methods 
of accommodation as well as inclusive (rather than exclusive) strategies will have to 
be evolved. This will require collective endeavour that both democratizes the state 
and initiatives in civil society to make rules as well as formulate monitoring and 
mediating institutions. ‘ Any process that generates or legitimates iniquitous 
relationships or consequences--between classes, women and men, communities, 
associations, nations and regions--will have to be contested. So, for instance, if a 
new national or international legal regime (like the World Trade Organisation) were 
to be established, comprehensive national and international debate would be 
mandatory. Even after this debate, if it is established that the new legal regime is 
adversely affecting a group, community or country, mechanisms for generating 
correctives will have to be established. (For a positive approach to protectionism 
see, for instance, Lang and Hines, 1995). Extractive processes that exploit natural 
resources without the consent of both the communities that primarily depend on 
them and a wider public debate would not be permitted to go ahead. Even here, 
principles will have to be evolved that test developmental interventions on the basis 
of their cost to present and future generations. All this points to the massive 
Possibilities that are available to all those committed to the building of a democratic 


polity. 
Political and Economic Democracy 


These challenges towards building a civil society do sound daunting. The task of 
building a socially just, ecologically sane and politically democratic polity demands 


in the workplace, have shown, rarely do those in power willingly surrender it to 


that justify them--nationally and internationally--it will not possible to strengthen 
and build truly democratic societies. The present patterns of industrial and Capitalist 
development are not just unsustainable but they inhibit the realization of a politi- 
cally active and Vigilant civil society since the colonization and the destruction of 
livelihoods and ecosystems are inbuilt in the present patterns. 
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financial organizations. While accountable and transparent committees with 
governments have an important function in democratizing the policy making pro- 
cesses, growing voices among civil society actors in the South are arguing that ef- 
forts like, for instance, the World Bank-NGO Committee (set up almost a decade 
ago) have given greater legitimacy to the Bank than yield significant changes in 
Bank practice in countries and in national policy processes. (Rich, 1994). 
Additionally, while the Bank has moderately reformed itself (more because of 
sustained social protest all over the world than the work of the Committee), it 
continues to propagate a world view of economic development which is antithetical 
to evolving effective strategies that would utilize natural resources in consonance 
with their capacities of natural regeneration, that would democratize control over 
these resources, that would substantially reduce the polarization of wealth and that 
would make éorporate activity transparent and accountable. Additionally, so much 
of daily life is not economic and not the state. This is precisely the spaces where 
creative and innovative initiatives (that are neither governmental nor economic) are 
struggling for political and human rights, seeking to influence policy making 
processes and public opinion, as well as working towards transforming the system 
itself. Women have played and will have to play an even more central role in 
challenging dominant economic and cultural systems and in safeguarding 
sustainable livelihoods. 


Unless groups in civil society as well as sensitive politicians, policy makers and 
representatives of donor agencies and international financial organizations heed the 
call of the margins (where they will discover a flourishing civil society) and their 
alliances, the planet will continue to hurtle towards greater turmoil, exclusion, 
injustice, social conflict and ecological collapse. This is not a doomsday prediction. 
It is an appeal to listen to the voices from the movements of the Third World 
(including thé Third World in the First World) and to the growing evidence in count- 
less studies that underscore the implications of the dominant patterns of economic 
development. Only a democratic civil society and a democratic state can provide an 
alternative. Pointing to the success of East Asian economies is not a solution since 
those "successes" have been achieved under largely authoritarian governments and 
by the colonization of millions of people whose forests, lands and rivers have been 
colonized to provide for these engines of growth. Walden Bello, quoting a recent 
official 'Taiwan 2000' report, mentions that the lower reaches of all 44 of Taiwan's 
rivers are biologically dead. (Bello, 1996). Despite some environmental awareness, 
so much of Nature continues to be exploited beyond its capacities of natural 
regeneration undermining the very future of life on the planet. So much of the world 
and so many of its peoples continued to be colonized and exploited with the 
justification that these are necessary sacrifices for growth. Is this the legacy that we 
want to leave for our future generations? Or do we want to challenge the forces of 
power and privilege and join hands with those who, often against overwhelming 
odds, are showing the way towards a society that is marked by gender and social 
justice and ecological sustainability? The choice seems to be an easy one. The tasks 
are at once profound, essential and imperative. 
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Notes 


1. [have used the term Third World (or less industrialized nations) instead of "South" 
or developing countries" for two main reasons. F irstly, we must acknowledge that 
there is a growing South in the North and a North in the South. The two North's are 
increasingly looking similar and have similar aspirations while the South's are 
experiencing both the victimization as well as the resistance and mobilization to 
dominant developmental paths. Secondly, the term "developing countries" is 
insulting to the peoples of the Third World since it essentialises a linear path to 
development with the "developed" as the end model to aspire towards. 


2. The Sagarmatha Declaration has been published in the AMPO Bulletin, Japan 
(June 1996) and the Lokayan Bulletin, India (March-April, 1996). 


3. The brief description of these six events entails some simplification. For 
instance, many activists within are also raising significant issues concerning 
internal democracy--either along property and class lines or in the family or 
community or in the organizations and associations that they belong to. This 
Process of internal democratization is also a crucial element of the "thickening" of 
civil society. 


a In addition to this (and often compounded by) corporate onslaught, what has also 
declined are the complex ways in which voluntary action was sustained among com- 


6. Ass 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and as so powerfully highlighted in the first case 


adjudicated by the World Trade Organisation (WTO) in April 1996. 
- mito Kothayt 
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he Sacred Nature of Symbolic Subversion 
An examination of the 
tradition-modernity polarity 


On the rail, tangerine lava dripped over hazy mountaintops and phased glimpses of green 
pasture, isolated mud huts, and burning garbage. As the deep breath of a passing train 
ceased and faded, I closed my eyes and looked down on an open book in my lap to pretend 
not to see the thin mocha arms and worn empty palms of a young girl reaching out to me. 
Ironic, I thought, there is this myth in the west that if one goes to India, they will have better 
odds at finding God, or themselves, or something like that. India. India has this sugar glaze 
of mysticism spread over it, so thick that people want to push through it, lick it, taste it. 
They talk and talk and even those who are full of good intentions are so busy fantasizing 
that they never get close enough to discover that the sugar glaze haze is really a shroud of 
sweet scented jasmine flowers. Underneath these flowers are a billion people, struggling to 
keep alive, not only their bodies, but their identity and tradition. 


Everyday, the very mystery of India that is glamorized in the west is threatened in the east 
by the material dynamics of western modernization. Life is becoming industrialized, and 
the richness of symbol, tradition, and ritual is becoming infected by the global epidemic of 
economic power. This type of power is a disease that hosts on human lives and strips 
individuals of their only means to create an identity within the limitations of cultural and 
social barriers. However, power does not seem to be contagious, and those who suffer from 
the disease are not the same people who have it. It is these contradictions that have led us 
into the plight of the twenty-first century. For these reasons, it is necessary to probe the 
limitations of material dynamics and the effect that scientific thought has on the social and 
spiritual means available for an individual to obtain personal freedom. 


The tension between modernity and tradition is the result of a naive material optimism, or 
as Thomas Merton puts it, "the deep, savage, destructive tendencies of a technology and an 
economy in which man becomes the instrument of blind inhuman forces." Stepping out of 
scientific thought, it is obvious that an effort to impose disorder through technological 
advancement in the search of freedom is in vain. The order of physical nature is a symbol 
of divine order. Nature, in all manifestations, is the one true order. Therefore, it is against 
God (or what you will) to impose disorder on the natural boundaries of humanity in an 
effort to gain freedom. Instead, we discover freedom and our deepest identity through the 
subversion of a physical manifestation or representation, a symbol. With the power of the 
symbol, we create space beyond the natural order of the universe, allowing for self-exami- 
nation and self-creation in an effort to discover freedom within the boundaries of reality. In 
this sense, it is wrong to try to find freedom in the fantastical (i.e. technological tokens), 
when it can exist in the beauty of moments, nature, passion, the mystery of the world in 
which we exist, and the incalculability of Life. 
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A common failure in modern society that is leading to the degradation of symbolism, is the 
blurred distinction between a symbol and a sign, most likely a result of our narrow materi- 
alistic view of reality. The symbol is a sub-category of sign. While a sign points to a 
reality, it does not mean necessarily having a share in it. As Fr. Kappen states in Tradition 
Modernity Counter-Culture, "The sound I emit when I say, dog, has nothing canine about 
it. When I utter the word, fish, I do not create vibrations in the air that smell of fish." It is 
true that symbols are a form of communication, but it must not be mistaken that they area 
language completely their own. The sacred symbol, the symbol that is dying, does not 
merely point to a reality. A true symbol possesses a spirit, a union, that makes one aware of 
the inner meaning of a reality. In this sense, symbolism is not just a form of communica- 
tion, it is more or less a communion, a communion with a deeper part of our inner being, a 
communion with a higher reality beyond our human senses, a communion with God and 
with each other; or, once again in Kappen's words, "The idol in the temple not only points to 
a deity, but is itself the deity. The cross does more than merely represent Jesus Christ, it 
makes him present... A universe of meaning can crystallize into a symbolic word, gesture, 
deed, or object. That is why insult to religious symbols can lead to communal riots and 
mass carnage...their roots lie more in the untamed, volcanic forces of the underconscious 
than in conscious life. For this reason they can not be fabricated or made to order. Nor can 
they be arbitrarily substituted one for another. They are born, not made. They may die, 
they can not be killed. 


"Kappen recognizes that the value of a symbol is not only based on what it is representing 
or communicating, rather, it is the concentration ofa meaning relative to deeper dimensions 
that have been born through out generations of human thought. Perhaps the most devastat- 
ing reality is not only the disintegration of the symbol itself, but rather the dying revealed 
truth and living response that individuals once received through its power. Such a revealed 
truth defies analysis; the value of a symbol is developed through contact with a Living 
tradition. By restricting the function of a symbol to communication, we reduce the symbol 
to merely conveying trivial ideas or information. In the process of blurring Living tradition 
with the onset of cold, calculating reason inherent in modern thought, the symbol is being 
utilized as method of identification, branding of the masses, rather than subversion through 
a sacred union or bond by which an individual creates their identity. A blatant distinction 
exists between identification and identity. Symbols for the masses of a society encourage 
one to sacrifice their individual self to conform to what the masses have chosen as an 
identity, ultimately suppressing the reasoned judgement and conscience of a person (Merton 
62.) The lack of Living representation faced with the inner and external chaos of existence 
signals the blind march of humanity into a moral and spiritual void, absent of tradition, 
absent of symbol, absent of a means to an identity and the inner harmony inherent within 
this identity. 


This leads me to elaboration of both Kappen's and Merton's insight on symbolism. I have 
determined three definite components of symbolic subversion: one, the symbol; second, 
the individual, and third, the Surroundings which define the context of the situation. Al] 
three must co-exist in perfect harmony. At this point, it is necessary to examine the role of 
the individual, which was not discussed in great detail by either author. One may argue that 
if the cross is a true symbol, stained by Struggle and engrained in tradition, then why is 
Christ not present to everyone? An individual must not and should not rely on the symbolic 
deed or object to bring forth some magical energy that will transform them or recreate their 
destiny. By doing this, the sacred symbol is stripped of its sacredness and becomes nothing 
more than a token of superstition and childish dependency. It is the responsibility of the 
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individual to invoke a living response from the symbol. This explains why some objects 
can be sacred to one person and replaceable by a different individual's standards. The role 
of the individual or body of individuals (society) is an essential component of symbolic 
subversion. A symbol can be anything, depending on the emotional and spiritual life that a 
person or society pours into it. It is naive for an individual to believe that they can draw 
strength from a symbol without giving anything in return. The role of the artist in society is 
a perfect example of the integrative type of "give and take" relationship that should exist 


between the symbol, the individual, and the surroundings which define the ultimate com- 
munion. 


C.F. John, a highly respected artist, defined identity as a "cosmological type of territory 
where one feels secure." This definition establishes the very essence of symbolism as a 
type of spiritual subversion and communion with the cosmos and beyond. He spoke tome — 
of his relationship with material as a "new language for dead symbol," and, "how to use this 
language to free himself from human language, using material to get past the story," and as, 
"an invitation into the world we don't see." For one to reduce the symbol to nothing more 
than an object, one must then claim that our bodies are nothing more than objects. 
C.F. John clearly establishes the third component of what I have labeled as symbolic sub- 
version; the rélationship between our bodies and the space surrounding it, between our 
identity and the cosmological type of territory in which it exists. 


Space speaks with the body. 
Our bodies are not in isola- 
tion, they are in direct rela- 
tion to everything that sur- 
rounds us. This space de- 
fines our body, remember, 
we can not see our own face, 
our own back, only with the 
touch of something or 
someone else do we know 
that they exist. In this sense, 
if it is true that the physical 
manifestation of all materi- 
als, "throb with the same drumbeat to which all is connected," then it must also be held true 
that our identity is deeply linked to all that surrounds us. If it is true that the order of 
physical nature is a symbol of divine order, then it must also be held true that our physical 
identity, our bodies, are also a microcosm of a greater macrocosm. It is an identity that far 
exceeds objectification or identification. 


For the artist identity is deeply linked to all that surrounds him. The artwork and posters 
designed by those who have been displaced by the dam in Narmada Valley demonstrate the 
suffering of the afflicted: The River courses through our veins. Such poetry expresses the 
individual's relationship with the river. An analytical person may argue this statement 

to be nothing more than an "expression"; how can the river run really run through the veins? 
It is difficult for someone who thinks so narrow to understand that where the sense of 
symbolism is not lost, the river forms a union with a person when it becomes part of one's 
identity. For the people of Narmada Valley, loss of the river in the name of progress is 
equal to the loss of their identity. Narmada is a home for their Gods, and displacement 
means far more than migration. Loss of Life in the river embodies the destruction of an 
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t 
eternal communion they have with the earth, and the sense of community, oneness, tha 
they possess with all things. 


A symbol is a physical manifestation of the connection between he space Sipe 
bodies and the space in which we create our identity. The artist recognizes th ‘ f e 2 
nected relationship with the materials he uses to create. The artist struggles with his aa, 

rials to create a symbol, comparatively it is within the struggle for freedom that one creates 
an identity. However, modernity affects the space we choose. In modern society there is an 
obvious obsession with cleanliness and order. Modern engineering eliminates the elements 


Presently, in the midst of chaos anda corrupted sense of symbolism, societies and individu- 
als have resorted to the fantastical in an effort to probe the limitations of nature. F orgetting 


poisoned by the global epidemic of €conomic power and calculated reasoning, eliminates 
the limitations of reality. In the transformative Process, symbolism has evolved from a 
means of self-creation to a means of self-concealing. Even the meaning of "freedom" has 
become redefined as modern thought fails to recognize the boundaries of humanity. For 
this reason I am going to probe further the effect that scientific thought has on the social and 
spiritual means of an individual to obtain personal freedom in the context of the tradition- 
modernity polarity we are Struggling with today. 
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I have drawn a diagram that exposes the hidden cycle of an individual's means and psyche 
when attempting to create space within the limitations of society: 


Convention 


ALF 


5. p Ate ZG 
= | AY Ss 


Restructuring - y 
Fee ae — 


Recongnition of 
of boundaries 


limitation 


Chaos and 
disorder 


Disruption 
of conventions 


True liberation exists in the discovery of a certain part of ourselves during the struggle for 
freedom. Our identity is subject to the limitations we set for ourselves, in addition to those 
that our family, community, and society set for us. Meanwhile the Freedom Wheel is 
always churning inside of us, and we become uncomfortable when we recognize that we are 
bound. No longer can we ignore the limitations having become aware that they are there, 
ultimately giving birth to another part of our identity. We begin to suffocate. We do 
everything in our power to cause distraction while we attempt to create space for this free- 
dom. Eventually we return back to a different pattern, one that allows this new part of our 
identity to exist. 


Gone are the days humankind associates freedom with the identity inherent within 
symbolic subversion. In the context of globalization and the free flow of capital across 
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borders, freedom becomes attainable only through economic power, which fails to 
recognize any boundaries on man, including those of a higher reality. Kappen describes 
what we are witnessing today as, "the death of a symbolic universe." He argues that the 
world of our forbears was not one in which symbolism was merely an element, rather, "the 
whole world was symbolic... -every limb of man or woman called out to the beyond; the eye 
to the stars, the breath to the wind, the genitals to fire and water, the human frame to the 
four quarters of the universe (Kappen 44)." In today's age cultural symbols have evolved 
into tools of domination. They are used by individuals to bring about conflict between 
people rather than unify each other. Even more devastating than this is the reality that the 
“overworld" Kappen speaks of has been eliminated from the modern symbol. 


The emergence of capitalism has lead to a symbolic world of status and alienation, one in 
which media images dictate to the masses an ideal identity that eliminates the elements of 
character and conceals the struggle for self-creation. In modern society there is an obvious 
obsession with cleanliness and order, which is clearly stressed by media images of what is 
rich, beautiful, and luxurious. Such images relate false realities to villagers who begin to 
view their life in a negative manner. Modern western symbols that are supposed to be a 


smokes, the size of one's garage, and how many cars are sitting inside of it. Kappen 
describes these symbols as “sham symbols and "instruments of dissimulation. They help 
men and women appear other than what they are in their shame and nakedness (46)."_ In 


addition, they prove to be divisive, separating who is powerful by status and who is not. 


The modern cultural symbol serves a completely different purpose than the traditional sym- 
bol which offered a means to create an identity by attaining a union with a truth that defined 
oneself. Modern symbols do nothing more than create a cultural inferiority complex in 
which the Mercedes-Benz-have-nots feel ashamed of their cultural roots. Furthermore, 
(referring back to the Freedom Wheel), individuals and societies stay forever trapped in an 
identity crisis as they fail to recognize any boundaries on their existence. 


are displacing millions, the multi-nationals that are enslaving traditional societies, the child 
labor, the marginalized, the threat of nuclear warfare reeking havoc on our imaginations. 
Technology is the symbol of modernity. All of these "things" we are creating are represen- 
tations of ourselves. Congratulations, We've made it past point B on the Freedom Wheel. 
Weare in the midst of self-creation, be it illusional or not, We are in the struggle as [ speak, 


technology represents. We, who understand the true language of symbols, a language not 
concealing of ourselves, but rather revealing; we know that nature will win. Nature itself is 
the ultimate symbol. The language of nature we can not master because it 1s a physical 
manifestation of the divine. That is why the earth shakes beneath the Turkish lands, and 
why 8,000 pedple are dead from the cyclone in Orissa. 


Soon others will hear her cry. They will reach point E on the Freedom Wheel too. They 
will feel empty inside because they will come face to face with reality. They will see how 
far away they are from liberation. They will weep with nature and join voices with her own 
cry for freedom. They will come face to face with themselves and realize that every part of 
their identity has evolved from a false reality. Kappen's interprets the modern symbol as a 
"habit to serve as fig leaves for modern man to cover his shame. Not that there is any 
genuine sense of shame either. Were it so, there would still be place for hope (46)." 
Fr. Kappen seems to be a bit more cynical than I am, perhaps he is far wiser. 


Maybe it is naive on my part to have suggested that glimmer of hope. After all, many 
scholars have suggested that chaos and disorder breed at an exponential rate. With this in 
mind, let us examine more closely the real dangers of the growth of science and technology 
as the embodiment of modern man. We can compare ourselves to the greedy farmer that 
Fukuoka describes in The One Straw Revolution, "It is like the greedy farmer who opens 
the irrigation inlet too wide and lets the water come rushing forth into his rice paddy. A 
crack develops and the ridge crumbles away. At this point reinforcement work becomes 
necessary. The walls are strengthened and the irrigation channel enlarged. The increased 
volume of water only increases the potential danger , and the next time the ridge weakens 
even greater effort will be required for reconstruction.. until modern faith in big 
technological solutions can be overturned, pollution will only get worse (84)." The pollu- 
tion of technology is suffocating, suppressing, and silencing the very people who recognize 
nature as divine; those who love nature and find freedom by working within its boundaries, 
not by trying to master it. 


My best example of this is the traditional fisher people we met on our visit to the national 
fish workers forum in Kerala. I have a vivid memory of three posters that hung on the wall 
in their establishment. The first one was labeled "Yesterday" and beneath it was a painting 
of a thriving fishing village. The nets were overflowing with fish. The second was labeled 
"Today," in this one there were considerably less people and the nets were half empty. The 
third was labeled "Tomorrow"; it was barren. Dead fish skeletons lined the shores and the 
people were huddled together staring out into a sea with large ships in the horizon. The 
paintings made me uncomfortable because what I saw in the village an hour before 
resembled more the depiction of the future than that of the present. My first signal of how 
rapidly this disease 1s spreading. It was dying proof that what Fukuoka says is true, 
disruption breeds chaos at an exponential rate. 


Modern man can not understand the identity the fisher people gain from their sense of 
livelihood and relationship with the earth, because we are so detached form nature. Like us 
these people are struggling in the midst of chaos, not only to reclaim the sea and sustain 
their livelihood, but also to keep alive the freedom they receive from their communion with 
the waters. The union leader we talked with spoke of the distinction between the Life in the 
waters vs. the wealth in the waters. Traditionally, the sea belonged to the fisher folk because 
they were the ones who cared for it, loved it, depended on it. Along with modernity came 
businessmen from out of nowhere with no attachment to the sea beyond a selfish ulterior 
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motive of economic progress and status. They are claiming the ownership so they can ie. in 
it, while the fisher people have been married to God through the sea. They have a relations| ip 
of true love based on the principles of give and take. They give their lives to God by entrusting 
their sustenance in the sea, much in the same way a priest gives himself over to God through 
ordination. The businesses are doing nothing more than enslaving God through the manipula- 
tion of his gifts. The real difference is a marital bond with nature and the corruption of modern 


From this example one can see the clash between tradition and modernity. It portrays the 
transformation of Bangalore from the "Garden City," to "Silicon Valley," and of Udaipur from 
the "City of Lakes" to "Zinc City." It portrays the devastating effects of prostituting nature to 


cred symbol of self-creation into the modern cultural symbol of self-concealment. H owever, a 
silicon valley is better than no valley at all. State parks conserving nature is better than no 
nature at all. And, in Kappen's words, "Symbols of shame are better than no symbols at all. For, 
not to symbolize is to cease to be human (46)." To cease to be human, is that the direction in 
which we are heading? 


The tradition-modernity polarity humankind faces at the end of this century is most frightening 
because the Freedom Wheel appears to have Stopped turning. The modernization approach 


Wheel to a halt. Our identity becomes obsolete in a "mental universe of dead symbols and 
delayed myths (Kappen 48)." An attempt to recover the language of our ancestors is yet an- 
other distraction in the search of our present identity. We feel alienated from tradition and 
suffocated by the aesthetics of modernity. 


forces of life and love. It is time now to develop an interconnection that recognizes the beauty 
In diversity, the mysteries of nature, reality, and the incalculability of Life. 


new universe of symbols will not fal] Victim to the illusion of modern creation, nor the 
constrictions of conventions that do not appeal to everybody. It must be a language that 


freedom of all individuals to respond the mystery of reality through creation, a language by 
which individuals experience reality with depth and profundity. It is a non-private, 
non-marketable language. Like the rivers that flow back to the ocean, our senses will become 
open channels of self-awareness in the experience of the mystery, ultimately converging into a 


Diane L, Wojtowicz 
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Territory - An Art Event 


‘Territory - an art event' A group exhibition of ~ 
varying kind of installations organised by 
Visthar near Dodakallasandra, Kanakapura 
of eloX Road, Bangalore’. 


Territory - the daunting struggle 


"A Time complete as an Ocean 
a wound confused as a new being 
encompass the stubborn root of my soul 


biting the centre of my security”. 


Our experience of territory and community are interwoven -- both shelter us and bind us in 
intimacy. At the same time we have stories of exiles and of exodus to dream territories. 
The meaning of territory has undergone changes from time to time. Generations have given 
meaning to territory and territory has given meaning to generations. Territory need not 
necessarily be an anthropocentric notion. Geography has its own territories, which make 
natural habitats even in the absence of humans. 

The body is born in the territorial waters of womb. The womb is the first territory. In the 
waters of womb the seed grows into an identity, with its won aura and energy, shaping our 
notions of taste, beauty, and cosmology. The relationship between the person of concealing 
and unveiling. Layer by layer it draws each other into intrinsically bonded relationships. 

I grew up learning about earth, (‘Kumb') seeds human labour etc, though myths, which 
revered Eros and Life as the highest of all. I asked a farmer (with whom I used to go for 
fishing, who taught me about water, fish moon and so on), ‘what is the greatest sin?’ He 
answered: ‘Stealing of food and water.’ If he is alive today he would have corrected it as 
"seed and water". Loss of seed and water results in desolation of territory. 

Today we experience globalisation of markets and homogenisation of culture son one side 
and increasing ethnic and communal divide on the other. The search for national identities 
is taking place simultaneously with the displacement of basic communities. Contradicting 
spectrums such as these play a vital role in the making of contemporary mindset. 


C.F. John 


- The Curator 
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Territory - the daunting struggle 


Identity, that's a concept in time, immersed in the tangle called Territory. Preserving it is a 
battle, an astounding saga of endurance. For the tribals, the fishermen, for those wedded to 
the sweat of earth. Dwelling deep into this immensely touching ordeal, eight city artists 
paid their tribute recently. Territory, the art event on Kanakapura Road, bore their collective 


signature. Defiantly. 


Breaking barriers, natural and otherwise, the raging spirit of rapid globalisation rampages 
on. Homogenising the mind, human cultures. It shows little concern for matters of identity. 
Questioned, challenged, the identity question struggles in defence. Searching for its roots, 
the human mind yearns for its past. For an ancestral past, grounded strongly in geography, 
in community. The struggle, burdened by the spectre of alienation, is one too daunting, 


To the rural dweller, blending ever so close to earthen resources, the sense of territorial loss is 
a blinding reality. The toiling farmer, the fisherman in eterna] combat with the sea, the weavers. 
They have all faced the grind. "Like the developmental projects which evict tribals from their 
natural habitats, taking away their livelihoods." Thrown away from their territories, these 
men and women feel the pinch. In magnitudes much beyond their geographical boundaries. 


Tackling the territory tussle, artists C.F. John combines the real and the unreal. Strategically 
placed at the very nucleus of the art event, his visual game of the unreal box superimposed 


as he comes out of the box, finds himself entering another box, an unreality. And within the 
box, the video form buried inside the earth brings to sharp focus a perceptible tension, As 


and how it clashes with an imposed territory." The video performance itself comes alive 
with Ramesh and Raghavendra. 


dividing the airspace, the artist tracks the water lines down below. The steams 120 to 210 ft. 
below the earth makes a Statement of fierce independence, of the earth's defiantly unique 
way of mapping its routes. The streamlines face no challenges, no changing waves of desire 
which shook the near invincible Berlin Wall. 


Nevertheless, in their long march to the very top, man-made concepts and creations have 
learnt to take on the earth. Violently, recklessly, to the point of extinction. Or by 
deconstructing nature itself, in human quantities. 


Ramesh Kalkur's camera elegance translates the human body as a territory, extending into 
the earth. Akin to Raghavendra Rao's deliberate Photographic imaging of an army man on 


his canvas work, The latter tellingly demonstrates the wounds ono the territorial body, a 
body bearing the mark of defence, . 
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Despite the mounting odds against it, the Territory asserts itself. Giving a sense of identity 
and protection to its denizens, it gives a right of control. An authority which runs supreme. 
A feeling within, undiminished if not popularly articulated. 


In the end, as it turned out, the art event was a brave articulation in itself. Breaking the 
shackles of ambience... the event struck a collective chord. For the group - C.F. John, 
Ramesh Kalkur, Raghavendra Rao, M.C. Ramesh, Surekha, T.M Azis and Tripura Kashyap, 
it was a challenge well posed. To the ultimate individualism of modernity. 


Rasheed Kappan - The Hindu, Friday, May 1, 1998 


A room with many views 
Rating +r Foxx 


What are territories? Merely areas that are defined? Here's a show that disputes the very 
definition of territories. But when you try redefining boundaries, doesn't the very rejection 
of the earlier territoriality become a fallacy? Like the identification of an ambiguous relation 
between a home and its surroundings. These works abort any attempt at merely seeing. 
They beck on physical perception, they invite participation. Hence the audience and the 
works play a mutual hide-and-seek. In a way, the purpose of creating a new territory is 
deceptively served. The audience enters an exotic province of images while carrying visions 
of conventional art works in mind. 


The joint 'box-video' work by Ramesh Kalkur and C.F. John almost illustrates an idea of a 
casual territory inside-a convention, symbolised by the audience who is placed in another 
unconventional work: the current installations. As you venture into the single cubic room 
created by wood planks, you see a television set with its screen facing the sky. Kalkur and 
Raghavendra Rao step on yellow and black powered and walk in zig zag steps, creating the 
respective coloured pathways on the screen. 


Their path is reciprocated by the physical movement dictated by Surekha's installation, in 
two real tiny rooms, located inside a big factory hall. Her photo-series a classical Greek 
sculptures and others turned into kitsch and the grotesque, on the prominent roads of 
Bangalore in which cultures have crossed, used and insulted each other. The sanctification 
ofan abode inside a deserted factory; the iHusionistic room which is of human scale initially, 
but changes sizes as you enter it, are only two samples of the de-territorialising a known 
map, scale and idea about one's surrounding. These artists together seem to convey that 
one's house (symbol for protected area) may not be as safe as it seems to be. 


One of Raghavendra Rao's old paintings is literally torn, for re-stitching into another 
configuration and placing on a huge screen of gunny pieces and then, crucified. A tiny 
Bahubali, an inspiring image for both Rao and Surekha's earlier series of works, forms the 


centre of the mammoth screen... 


Clearly, the audience is dictated. One of the three Kalkur photographs has a huge tree with 
a caption - ‘Civilians no entry’ - inscribed on it, which in turn is projected onto the artist's 
body and photographed. Both his and Surekha's photos practically invite the physical 
movement of the audience into the enclosed territory. Their photos take the spectator out of 
the somewhat-condemned shed into the time and spatial procession of West-East interaction 


through centuries... 


- The Sunday Times of India, April 26, 1998 


Hoary premise 


Rolls of barbed wire place atop high stone walls, glass shards embedded in concrete fences, 
signs reading 'Trespassers will be prosecuted’, and 'Beware of the Dog', the infamous line of 
control in Jammu and Kashmir, multicoloured maps in school atlas' - who is not familiar 
with these attempts at definding and disturbing earth space? Why only human beings, even 
animals refuse to be left behind when it comes to establishing territorial rights! 


Territory - an art event was held in Bangalore at Doddakallasandra on April 24, 25 and 26. 


Exercising ownership of land, either individually or as a group (namely as a village, city, 
country etc) by means of either religious, racial, or political belief has been ingrained in the 
human psyche from times immemorial. 


"Territory" the event held at Doddakalasandra is an attempt at analysing this hoary premise. 
Each of the Participating artists and performer, T.M. Azis, C.F. John, Raghavendra Rao, 


a space that is uniquely theirs, What makes this 'event' (one cannot term it an ‘art exhibition’ 
in the usual manner) even more interesting, is that all the artists have worked with actual, 
living space rather than with the limiting, two dimensional medium of painting. (Ramesh 
Kalkur is an exception with his use of photographic collage), 


By moving to the outskirts of the city, indeed by moving out of the clinical space of the art 
gallery, these artists have overcome their first hurdle - they have unrestricted and interesting 
space to play with at Bit-Tul on Kanakapura Road. 


This step into the post-modern medium of site-specific work, with some of the constructions 
directly exposed to the vagaries of the elements and the others perfectly attuned to the 
warehouse like interior is quite innovative for Bangalore viewers... 


Of special interest is the wide variety of media that the artists have used - MC Ramesh for 
example has used glass, water, turmeric and red earth, while John has used the unlikely 
combination of videography and wooden planks, asbestos sheets and gunny sacks; Aziz has 
used bricks while Kalkur has opted for photography. MC Ramesh has exploited the 
transparency of glass, which restricts entry and thus defines a Particular space yet allows 
visual access, which is just another form of intrusion. This flexible quality allows him to 
place one glass box inside another, larger one, all the while letting the spectator look even 
within the inner box which he has filled partially with water, this, he says is a comment on 


the dispute over the sharing of the Cauvery waters, with man-made stales Staking Ownership 
Over Nature... . 


world, 
-Deccan Herald, Monday, April 27, 1998 
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eave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner 
of a temple with doors all shut? 
Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee! 
He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground 
and where the pathmaker is breaking stones. 
He is with them in sun and in shower, 
and his garment is covered with dust. 
Put off thy holy mantle and even like him 
come down on the dusty soil! 
Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found? 
Our master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds of creation; ¢ 
he is bound with us all for ever. 
Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers and incense! 
What harm is there if thy clothes become tattered and stained? 
Meet him and stand by him in toil and in sweat of thy brow. 


Tagore 


iy 


We live in an 


Indian wisdom traditions and definitions 


Traditionally, wisdom has been considered a quality of the human mind marked by clarity, 
Perception, depth of insight, holistic vision and succinct meaningful expression. Though 
based in inane human faculties, wisdom is cultivated through experience and cogitation, As 
such wisdom can become a corelate of age, giving rise to wise old persons. (‘siyana' in 
northern languages means both age and wisdom) and " wisdom of ages", 


An Age In Need of Wisdom 


AS expressed in the Punjabi Saying "Padhya nain Par gunya hai" (s/he may not be literate 
but is rich in virtue") one need not be schooled to be wise. "Gunya" derived from "guna" 
means quality or virtue, A Wise person is endowed with Special gunas and may be referred 


to as a "guni", Traditional healers of physical, mental] and social disorders are one such 
group of gunis, 


Alongside gunis and Sages exist diverse wisdom Structures. These range from traditional] 
council of elders, panchayats, Sanghas, and craft guilds to modern legislative bodies and 
professional associations. Each group has its own Collective wisdom, codes of conduct, 
accreditation and adjudication, Living in wisdom happens when and where coherence is 
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achieved between these groups and the rest of society, as in the case of ethnic areas or 
communities affected by ethical enlightenment and devotional movements. 


Examples of these can be found in Ladakh, amongst groups like the Bishnois of Rajasthan, 
and in tribal areas. 


A more abstract concept of wisdom in the Indian tradition is expressed in the Sanskrit word 
"Pragna". This is distinct from "gnan" (knowledge) and "vignan"( science). According to 
Isopanishad, gnan and vignan are forms of ignorance and darkness if adhered to reductively. 
Pragna is wisdom with divine and cosmic dimensions. The search for and towards Pragna 
involves austerities and discipline, experience and endeavor, learning and knowledge, faith 
and devotion, but its ultimate realisation comes through a guru and/or with divine grace. 
According to the Bhagvad Gita, being situated in supreme wisdom -Sthitpragna- is the 
highest purpose of human incarnation. 


In addition to scriptures and literary classics, traditional wisdom finds expression in prov- 
erbs, folklores, legends, poetry and songs. The narratives of the wise are laced with these 
expressive forms and are passed on informally through the generations. They provide lis- 
teners with multiple layers of wisdom and guidelines for action, behavior and relationships 
in the natural, social and cosmic fabrics. A doha (couplet) of the Hindi poet Rehman illus- 
trates this well: 


Rehman says conserve water, without water all is barren 
Neither pearls, spirit nor lime can be formed or livened without the precious fluid 


of life. 
Modern thinkers on traditional wisdom 


Erik H Erilson, an important figure in contemporary western psychoanalysis and human 
development, is amongst the few who have given serious attention to wisdom as one of the 
inner strenghts of humans. He defines wisdom as " detached concern with life itself in the 
face of death itself". He also believes that "while each generation owes to the next that 
strength by which it can come to face the ultimate concerns, each generation must find for 
itself the wisdom of the ages in the forms of its own generation." Erikson's reflection of 
wisdom combines western understanding of the finite condition of human beings with eastern 
meditations on the infinite and ultimate aspects of our being. 


The thinker and economist E.F.Schumacher also accorded high value to wisdom. He 
realized that "materialist scientism", the command ideology of our times, cannot address 
the nature or purpose of human life. Answers have to be sought in the wisdom of ancient 
religious traditions with their recognition of the spiritual, social and personal dimensions of 
human nature. The purposes and tasks of human nature are to discover and live in truthful- 
ness to self, to the society and to the divine in an ascending order. 


Gandhian Wisdom 


Finally and inevitably, we come to Gandhi whose observations, advice and life give us the 
guidelines for wisdom in our age. In Hindu Swaraj he categorically declares to his 
questioner and critic that he will fully dedicate himself to the cause he defends so assidu- 
ously, viz. the freedom and reconstruction of India in accordance with her own civilisational 
genius. In this regard, he constructed the Constructive Work and Basic Education 


eH 


movements. Constructive work includes Hindu-Muslim unity, khadi and village industries, 
panchayats and removal of untouchability. All constructive programmes were premised on 
the principle of Swadeshi or self-reliance, the mutual aid and tolerance in Apgality and ke? 
pation based human communities. Basic education too was founded on wisdom = 
charity" as the prime human strengths to be cultivated through " creative activity, unselfis 
co-operation in living and intellectual curiosity." 


For Gandhi's vision to turn into action requires dedicated and hi ghly competent lok sevaks' or 
people's servants relying on the communities in which they live for sustenance. This Gandhian 
concept of grsssroots community work aims to revitalize and transform the social milieu 
through education, organisation and social action. It is guided by principles of justice, 
tolerance and co-operation. At the same time the socially wealthy are expected to hold trust 
for the community. The wealthy should work towards facilitating the transition to community 
ownership and self-management in a sustainable, non-destructive and non-exploitive manner. 
This non-violent approach ensures social justice without the coercive powers of the state. 


Living without wisdom 


Yet, while the Gandhian vision continues to be the conscience of the Indian people, it has 
long been abandoned in practice. What prevails in education, governance and development 
are the not so-efficient and partially successful imitations of the global development thrust 
geared towards maximising private gain for the few in power. From time to time, the con- 
science keepers raise alarms about the sustainability, fairness and quality of these systems. 
There are local protests and are innovations for redirection guided by ecological and ethical 
wisdom. These efforts revive momentary support and attention, but are consistently 
marginalised or co-opted in due course. 


How do we explain the rift between knowledge, sciences and technology on the one hand 
and wisdom on the other. Why does our age place the wise ones on high pedestals and then 
ignore or pay only lip service to the principles of prudence, love and care which they repre- 
sent? Why does our living continue to exhibit St.Augustine's confessional insight, " The 
good I should I do not, the evil I ought not, I do," or Duryodhana's self-reflection, " I know 
dharma, but I am not inclined towards it: I also know adharma and | am not averse to it." 


We must first search for answers deep in ourselves. We need to try to redefine and under- 
stand the essence of human nature, the purposes of human life and the present human con- 
dition. These personal reflections, insights and feelings can be shared and clarified with 
others in a spirit of genuine dialogue, listening and learning: in short, growing together in 
wisdom. Eventually, those who have the courage and competence must take this spirit of 


human consciousness, an enlightenment may come about, revitalising the will to change 
the current market-mediated, greed driven and destructive patterns of human living. 


Kishore Saint 


Kishore saint is with Ubeshwar Vikas Mandal, a voluntary organisation that aims to promote 
sustainable and people-centered development among Bhil-tribals. 
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Alternatives in living and learning 


I. Organic farming as life style 


Eleven years ago, in Ahmedabad, we passed our days just like machines, as lectures in an 
educational institute, Government Polytechnic for Girls. In the city we couldn't get natural 
food, water and air to keep our bodies healthy. The mind also suffered from various unnec- 
essary tensions. The unnatural and materialistic atmosphere of the city is harmful for the 
body, mind and the soul. We therefore decided to leave the city, coming to settle in Sakawa, 
a village near the Satpura range in the tribal area of Bharuch in May 1986. 


Heavy and centralised industrialisation has not only adversely affected the surrounding 
atmosphere but also human and other lives. The chemical industry in particular has proved 
a threat to all. Increasing use of chemicals and pesticides by farmers has increased the 
damage to human, animal and bird species. So we decided not to use any chemicals on our 
farm right from the beginning. 


Manaviya Technology Forum, a group of people concerned with enhancing human life, 
organises seminars all over Gujarat on Organic Farming since 1986. We held detailed dis- 
cussions on Organic Farming with our friends and with the nearby farmers, and tried to 
apply what we learned in these discussions to our farm. Our farm of two acres is in the 
centre of the village, with black cotton soil and a small well with a diameter of seven feet 
and thirty feet deep. Our house is constructed from mud, lime and cement according to the 
requirement. 


In May each year, we take stock of our food grains, pulses, oil seeds, etc. and decide how 
much quantity will be required for the next year. Thereafter we keep ready all the seeds in 
required quantities, or seeds of any other variety that we wish to plant. We choose local 
varieties of seeds for all the crops. The land is cultivated and made ready for sowing before 
the monsoon. Normally after the first rain in June, we SOW grains, pulses, oilseeds, veg- 


etables with traditional tools. 
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Bajra, jowar and maize are sown in the rainy season. We keep various heal eS 
used by local people. For fodder we always use jowar because its stem is sweeter a cei 
crops. We grow maize for cattle which keeps them healthy and the cows give ee : 
We add mung or udad with jowar or bajra as a mixed crop. This combination is traditiona y 
used in our area to keep the land fertile and to obtain good output. 


In the rainy season, we use several mixed cropping systems such as: 


1. Grains like jowar or bajra with pulses. 
2. Paddy with til (oil seed) 

3. Groundnut with maize 

4. Mixed pulses 

5. Mixed vegetables 


While adopting mixed cropping it is important to select the crops depending upon their life 
span, flowering systems, water requirement, height, area covered etc. Sometimes we adopt 
alley cropping. Here we do not mix the seed but sow in separate rows: various pulses with 
grains, long span pulses with small] span ones, groundnut with pulses, til (gingelly) with 
mung, paddy with til (oil seed), vegetables with pulses. 


For the vegetables, we make several plots. According to requirement various local veg- 
etable seeds are planted. When the plant reaches a height of one foot, we mulch the whole 
plot upto half-a-feet. This reduces the weed problem and requirement of water. We sow the 


the rainfall is heavy or scanty, our crops never fail unless there is a total failure of rainfall 


We have never reared earthworms artificially. In the 
beginning, land fertility was poor, and earthworms were 
not seen even in the months of monsoon. With mixed 
cropping, use of green manure and bio-gas slurry mulch- 
ing, earthworms are seen on our farms not only during 
the monsoon but also in winter. We also notice that the 
plants are quite healthy. As we do not use hybrid seeds, 
diseases never seem to occur on massive scale. If some 
plants are affected by disease, we first destroy them. 


We grow six varieties of grain, seven varieties of pulses, 
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four of oilseeds, fifteen varieties of vegetables, several varieties of root crops and spices. 
More than ninety percent of our annual requirement of food is adequately grown on these 
two acres of land which has a small irrigation facility. As a result we are able to include a 
wide variety of food in our diet which helps to keep our bodies in healthy shape. 


The energy consumption on the farm is very low. We manage with only 30 to 40 litres of 
diesel for irrigation annually. We run Urja Nidarshan Centre which consists of various non- 
conventional energy sources such as solar cooker, solar dyer, solar distilled water plant and 
solar water heating systems. All of these seem to be working well. A windmill for water 
pumping, an improved cart used by villagers, a grassfire system for grinding of gram are 
some examples. The water pump works on diesel engine run on gobar-gas. We ply the 


charkha for producing our yarn. Efforts are under way to run the charkha and on solar 
energy. 


We have one cow, one calf and one bullock. For additional work on the farm we sometimes 
hire a bullock from our neighbour, but eventually we feel one bullock alone will meet our 
agricultural and transport needs. A chaff-cutter is used for cutting grass, which helped us 
save more than thirty percent of the grass by reducing waste. The gobar gas plant of 2 cubic 
metres gives us adequate supply of gas for cooking, lighting and sometimes even for the 
diesel engine used for water-pumping,. Agro-wastes and gas plant slurry help in better 
composting. 

In one quarter acre of land, we have planted various trees for fruit, timber, fodder, medi- 
cines etc. We have a lot of firewood and thus we can give some of it away to our neighbours. 


Another experiment is that of a farm pond of 1125 metres (15x15x5 metres). The aim is to 
minimise water run-off from our farm, which is ona slope. Water plants and aqua-culture is 
carried out only after there is an adequate storage of surface soil and sub-soil water on our 
farm. 


Being engineers, we run a fabrication and smithy workshop, where we make and repair 
agriculture tools and equipment. Agricultural tools should be designed according to appli- 
cation, type of land, user's capabilities, types of crops etc. This means tools cannot be 
standardised for use throughout the country. Some expensive improved agricultural tools 
and equipment are kept under our charge and rented out to the villagers. These activities 
help in meeting our financial needs. 


As part of our social duty we keep ayurvedic and bio-chemic (homeopathic) medicine for 
treatment of common diseases. Village children come to our houses to play and to borrow 
books for reading at home. 


We have two children. One is 7 and the other 10 years old. Both are educated by friends, 
neighbours and us. We are convinced that the present educational system is a total failure. 
We believe that our children should have an education which will help them lead an honest, 
steadfast and self-confident life, withstanding all societal pressures. We observed they learn 
so many things, faster and more easily, which they themselves wish to learn. We often tell 
them to learn languages first. Later on they can learn anything they want. Everyone is ready 
to teach them when they see that the children are honestly and keenly interested in learning. 


Organic farming is not merely a technique of farming. It is closely related to the lifestyle. If 
we practice organic farming with our whole heart, we begin to think of all aspects of our 


life. As we become alert about our food we begin to stay away from habits like 2 i 
use of synthetic clothes, plastics and other petroleum products, cement, etc. One shou 
select and practice those rituals which strengthen the environment and help to unite us all. 


It is said that the farmers are the providers to the world. But nowadays the minds of villag- 
ers are brain-washed in such a way that they do not realise how much and what type of 
exploitation is done by the modern system. The so-called educated people also blame the 
villagers for the country's position in the world. The development they have in mind is only 
from an economic point of view. They forget that development should also include spiritual 
and mental development. Body development means it should with stand various natural 
and atmospheric charges and the mind should become capable of solving various problems 
of life. Finally, by observing ourselves, adopting good habits and virtues, inner strength 
and self development becomes possible. 


Our family life is simple. We get pleasure from agricultural work. We try to ensure that no 
one exploits us and we do not exploit anybody. Similarly we are not exploiting our body or 
mind and therefore our actions become supportive of the society. We try to understand 
Gyan Yoga, Karma Yoga and Dhyan Yoga through each work. 


Finally, we believe that the village is also served by a family which lives in the village with 
gentleness, humility and with a sense of ethics. We strongly feel that every farmer should 
first plan to grow his yearly food requirement either independently or with the help of 
neighbours. For the cash earnings a farmer needs to buy some essential goods and services 
from outside the village or for paying taxes etc. the farmer should engage in production 
processing agricultural, forestry or animal produce or whenever possible manufacture goods 
at the village level, either individually or collectively. In the absence of support from vil- 
lage industries the village people will remain at the mercy of cities with its market economy 
and suffer a lot. 


A Decade in Human Life 
Dhirendra and Smita Soneji 
Viallages Sakawa, P.O Samariya, Near Bhanadra, Dist. Bharuch 393 145, Gujarat 
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Studying their own immediate environment is an 
integral part of the learning process. By being involved 
in vegetable and rice farming, they learn about plant 
life and also a career skill, the smallest of the lot are 
taken for a trek through the forest by a teacher. "More 
than any book, this direct contact with flora and fauna 
will help them develop an awareness about nature and 
a love for it", says Gracy as she watches the children 


making merry in the wild. In the next session, slides, pictures and books are introduced to 
widen their areas of knowledge. 


The students are taken to historic sites and attractive spots of Wayanad and are encouraged 
to talk to various tribal leaders so that they get an undistorted version of Wayanad's history, 
says Meena, a tribal who is aspiring to do a dance course in Kalamandalam: I have studied 
up to seventh standard in a regular school. But till I came here I had no idea about the 
environment around me or the history of our society and locals. Since we experience what 
we study, we have a greater understanding about things than those who read about them". 


One of the aims is to create self respect among the tribal students says Baby :" The tribal 
students are made to realise that their dialects are inno way inferior to Malayalam or English. 
This is done through folk songs, myths, stories, visits to festivals and places associated 
with tribal culture." 


Baby's methods are evidently working in not only the tribal children but also the non-tribals 
who no longer view their counterparts as weird creatures. Explains Baby: "Generally, the 
children of settlers consider tribals to be lowly creatures. This is because tribals who are 
known to them are drunkards and wayward characters who hurl abuses at them. Kanavu 
hopes to reverse this. "A beginning has definitely been made going by the way the children 
of the Babys, the Roberts and of some of their relatives mingle with tribal students like 
Mangle, Kuttappan or Meena. 


Music finds an important place in Kanavu curriculum. Almost all the children sing well and 
some can play traditional tribal instruments too. Any visitor to Kanavu is bound to be struck 
by the energetic chorus-singing of the children that breaks the silence of the landscape 
several times a day. Most of the songs are penned by Baby and are sung in the traditional 
tribal manner. 


Of course, for those who want to take up music seriously a guest teacher gives lessons in 
Hindustani classical music. In fact, the Kanavu music troupe is one of the most sought after in 
the Wayanad area and the income from performances are used towards meeting the expenses 
of their study tours. The troupe has already recorded an album titled Wayanadan Songs. 


Baby, who has rich experience in street theatre, trains the students in acting, too. Theatre 
enthusiasts from outside are allowed to participate in the workshops but after paying a fee. 
Similar workshops are being planned in pottery, bamboo craft and the construction of thatched 
houses. Kanavu has its own paddy field and rubber estate, helping the children to learn 
rubber tapping and paddy cultivation. Girls like Shantha and Valli are becoming proficient 
in embroidery and would soon be able to stitch the dresses required for Kanavu all by 


themselves. 
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There are exams and promotions, but heavens don't fall if a student fails to make the next 
grade, in fact, if a new entrant is unable to cope with the level of a particular group, that 
child is allowed to go back to the previous level. There are test papers every Friday to find 
out the awareness level of the children and those who perform extraordinarily get promoted 
to the next group. Says Shirley, "The system allows the students to make enough progress 
and find out for themselves what suits them best. Also, there is not much pressure on the 
children." 


No great importance is attached to one's proficiency in Malayalam or English, but the children, 
freshers as well as dropouts, do make considerable progress in these languages. Says 
Kuttappan who was not very comfortable in a regular school: "The atmosphere here is more 
relaxed and learning is easier." A hand-written magazine called Kanavu created by the 
children has a lot to say about the achievements of children here in literacy and awareness. 
Says Baby : "By narrating stories, reading from interesting works and singing songs, we 
remove the tribals aversion to alien languages." 


these kids should not share the fate of their parents, who were forced to abandon their 
culture but were never allowed to acquire anything more sophisticated. 


- Vinu Abraham 


Kanavu, Cheengodu, Nadavayal P.O. Wayanad, Keralam- 670 721 
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We are a bud ready to flower 
A white war that conquers 
Little by little. 

We are the cloister of the conflict 
born in the foreign arrival, 
five centuries ago. 

We are hand, we are breach, 
We are might, we are life. 
And here, we find ourselves 
Where the road divides; 
Some of us meeting, 
Others advancing. 

Most of us are under the shadow, 
inside the prison... 

The shadow of the other gender. 
Of the monster, the almighty 
on earth, our earth. 

Inside the prison of anguish, 
despair. 

Prison that extends claws, 
paws and fury, 
and softly locks us up with the 
illusion of a false future. 
But we are flowers, we are seed, 
We are tree. 

We are fruit, we are road. 


And we are the arrival of the new germination. 
And the road will be one because we are stone, 


We are step and foot firm. 


We are the human morning about to discover. 
We are the woman who attempts fo build. 
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MIRACLE MAN 


Single-handedly, 62-year-old Shamjibhai 
Antala brings water to the arid lands of Saurashtra 
and reprieve to the villagers. 


Pied-piper of Saurashtra, rainmaker, one-man army, messiah. Revered by villagers, 
Shamjibhai Jadavbhai Antala 62, has been given many such names. He has, in more than 
one way, accomplished the impossible in a land with a history of severe water scarcity, 
hostile climate and rocky topography. 
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For a living, Shamjibhai undertook many odd jobs, the last one being that circulation man- 
ager for Phulchhab, a Gujarati newspaper, until his retirement in 1987. It was during his 
several trips to the villages across Saurashtra as part of his commitments to the newspaper 
that he was moved by the plight of the people. A hostile parched land with no perennial 
river for subsistence, where the farmers were forever praying for rain. This scarcity was 
further compounded by the severe drought of 1984 that stretched over a period of nearly 
aminated making the water unfit for consumption and irrigation. "It hurt me to see those 
desolate faces waiting for reprieve", recalls Shamjibhai. On one such trip, he saw a farmer 
diverting excess rainwater into his nearby well. "This set me thinking for a few days and I 
decided to do something about it," he says. 

Shamjibhai decided to concentrate on rainwater harvesting. He set up the Saurashtra Lok 
Manch (SLM), a non-governmental organisation, in 1989 along with a close friend and 
associate Natwar Singh Chauhan. The focus was on water conservation, hence the project 
was named Rashtriya Jal Sanchay Abhiyan. "Initially, I did a lot of field work single- 
handedly. I used to talk to people about the possibility of raising the groundwater level," he 
says, adding: "Most of the villagers found the idea bizarre so I started explaining to them 
through charts and diagrams how it could be accomplished and that it was nothing new. It 
was practised in the earlier days, but perhaps people had forgotten about it". 


Meanwhile, Shamjibhai also enlisted the support of leading local religious heads in order to 
spread the good word about rainwater harvesting. "In a land steeped in religious beliefs and 
traditions, anything that has a religious sanction or endorsement gets off to a better start", 
says Shamjibhai. Thus, he approached two prominent priests and "the saffron-clad mes- 
sengers effectively disseminated information about the project and warned the people of 
doom if the villagers ignored the problem". 


In addition, Shamjibhai organised a Jal Sanchay Yatra (water harvesting rally) in 1997 in 
the villages and started attending all the Samhu lagans (mass marriages), where he held 
small meetings to apprise people about the project. "Finally, things started happening. When 
villagers saw the results, there was no stopping them," he says. Through a system of trial 
and error, new and better ways best suited to the areas were adopted. 


In addition to collecting rainwater, the villagers started creating dunkeys (canals to divert 
the excess rainwater to the base of hand-pumps) and diverting river water in the peak sea- 
son to several wells to raise the groundwater table. “i do not profess to be a water manage- 
ment expert. The materials were easily available and all we required at the most from the 
market was cement or nine-inch diameter pipes", says Shamjibhai. 


Getting better with time 


Ten years later, the programme to recharge wells has transformed the area, with people 
convinced of their own power. There is a realisation that it doesn't always pay to keep 
waiting for a reprieve - from the government or nature. Of the 700,000 open dug wells, 
SLM has helped the farmers recharge half of them. The villagers have been able to grow 
more and earn more. Their economic status has improved and social conditions are better, 
especially for the women, as they are the ones who prodded the men to adopt the technique 


once they understood the benefits. | 
"Work that is aimed at improving the life of farmers always spreads like wildfire. Today, 
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not only is the message spreading, it is improving with time", says Shamjibhai. ee 
Where the government is concerned, initially there were a lot of hurdles, he says. ae 
work picked momentum, government officials started a propaganda about giving ip pee: 
to the villages, which proved detrimental to the projects. Instead of spending their i“ : 
money, the villagers waited for government funds. But when none came their way, they 
realised it was just false propaganda. 


"Work that is aimed at improving 
not only is the message spreading, it is improving with ti 


Suverchala Kashyap 
Down to Earh, October 31] , 1999 
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This is my prayer to thee, my lord - 

strike, strike at the root of penury in my heart. 

Give me the strength lightly to bear my joys and sorrows. 

Give me the strength to my love fruitful in service. 

Give me the strength never to disown the poor 

or bend my knees before insolent might. 

Give me the strength to raise my mind high above daily trifles. 

And give me the strength to surrender my strength to thy will with love 


- tagore 
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